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PLATINUM 

When the Spaniards con- 
quered South America, they 
found the Indians making 
white gold. This was an 
alloy produced by mixing 
gold with grains of a grey 
untarnishable metal, now 
known as platinum, a name given to it by the Spaniards from its resemblance 
to silver (plata). Platinum is gaining ground as a favourite metal for jewellery 
because, like gold, it retains its lustre and does not rust or corrode. This re- 
sistance to atmospheric and chemical attack, combined with its high melting 
point and ability to promote chemical reactions, have madeit a metal extremely 
valuable to modern industry. Alone or alloyed with other metals, platinum 
provides electrical contacts and scientific apparatus. Finally, it is so stable 
that it is chosen for making the standard weights and measures kept by the 
Board of Trade in London. Platinutn is especially important to the chemical 
industry, not only in laboratory apparatus, but as a “‘catalyst”—that is a 
substance which assists a chemical process without itself being altered. 
I.C.L. uses platinum in the manufacture of sulphuric 

acid, one of the most important chemical raw materials 

in the world, and in converting ammonia into the nitric 

acid which is used to manufacture fertilizers, explosives 

and many other substances. 
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| TAKE UP PELMANISM 
And Eliminate that Frustration Complex 








f}‘,HOUSANDS of people today are 

living frustrated lives. Day after 
day they are haunted by a sense of 
frustration. They feel they are being 
baulked in their desires to do the 
things they really want to do. They 
feel they are not living the lives they 
really want to live. 

They feel discontented, disgruntled, 
dissatisfied. They are uneasy and un- 
happy. And as a result of suffering 
from frustration they often become 
the victims of other mental evils as 
well. They become Irritable and 
Morose. They have fits of bad temper ; 
their thoughts become Morbid. They 
feel Depressed and Pessimistic. 

This leads to inefficiency in business 
and to friction and unhappiness in the 
home. It makes men and women a 
misery to themselves and all around 
them ; their condition is purely mental. 
It has its root in certain known and 
definite causes which can easily be 
removed by correct training. 

Mental Science is conquering this 
modern curse, and this feeling of frus- 
tration is easily and swiftly removed 
by a course of Pelmanism as directed 
through the post by the experienced 
instructors of the Pelman Institute. 

Pelmanism eliminates the feelings of 
Frustration and Inferiority (and many 
other weaknesses as well) and develops 
and strengthens your Will-Power, your 
Determination and your powers of 
Initiative and Concentration. 

So why suffer from these failings any 
longer? Whatever your age, what- 
ever your occupation, Pelmanism will 
free your mind from these unhappy 
conditions and change for the better 
your whole outlook on life. 


Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 





HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 


The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian without transla- 
tion. Write for particulars and specimen lesson 
of the language that interests you, which will be | 
sent gratis and post free. | 


Reduced fees for serving and ex- Service 
members of His Majesty's Forces. 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
i 102 Norfolk Mansions, — Street, | 


Londen, 











What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings. Amongst those 
most often met with are the following :— 
Inertia Pessimism 
Timidity Forgetfulness 
Indecision Indefiniteness 
Depression Procrastination 
Weakness of Will Mind-Wandering 
Pelmanism does more than eliminate 
failings. It awakens dormant faculties. 
It strengthens mental attributes which 
are valuable in every career and every 
aspect of living. It develops :— 
—Courage 
—Initiative 
—Reliability 
—Will-Power 
— Resourcefulness 
—Presence of Mind 
Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members 


of His Majestu's Forces. 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form. 





Pelmanists are not left to make 
the applications themselves. An ex- 
perienced and sympathetic instructional 
staff shows them, in exact detail, how 
to apply the principles of Pelmanism 
to their own circumstances and aspira- 
tions. Thus every Pelman Course is 
an individual Course. 

The Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most 
convenient terms. The Course is fully 
described in The Science of Success, 
which will be sent you, gratis and post 
free, on application to :— 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
Established over 50 years. Callers welcomed, 
‘POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY: 


: To The Pelman Institute, 
. 102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 
Please send me, gratis and post free, 
‘*The Science of Success. 








: Name 


‘Address 








PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann. AMSTER- 
DAM, Prinsengracht 1021. MELBOURNE, 396 
Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chamber: 
(P.O. Boz 1489). JOHANNESBURG, P.O. Boz 
4928. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road 

















Telegrams : “Inches, Edinburgh” (Wi ears Telephone : CENtral 5746 


By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


Precision with Elegance .. . 
By Elhott 





Three-quarters of a century of experience in horology 
goes into the manufacture of these fine clocks, a large 
range of which awaits your inspection at our showrooms 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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the Virginian planters to make an — 
agreement with the English Treasury by 

which they paid a duty on Virginian 
tobacco im return for the prohibition of 
tobacco cultivation in England. Thus Virginia 
gained an outstanding position in the trade, and 
it was not until the early years of the 20th century 
that Southern Rhodesia entered the lists against her. 
So successful was the experiment that today Salisbury 
is probably the biggest tobacco market in the world. 
Fall and up-to-date reports from our branches in 
Southern Rhodesia on market conditions or commer- 
cial undertakings in the country are always obtainable 
on request. Enquiries are weleomed by our 
Intelligence Department at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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Nemtc me 1 ——— 
The test of ti 
John Cotton Tobacco Only when a brand has gained the verdict of 
Nos. 1&2-4/9anoz. generations of smokers can it truly describe 
aie . a ” itself as good tobacco. John Cotton has been 
No. 1 Cigarettes “3 with us as one of the good things of life for 179 


3/10 for20 years...long may it remain as a companion 
Mave in epinsurcn _— for Our pleasures, a solace in our worries. 


SINCE 1770 


JOHN COTTON 


A trusted Tobacco fSaaire®, a perfect Cigarette 


SY APPOINTMENT 
CIGAR MERCHANTS 
TO H.M. THE KIN® 





Life-boat men volunteer their lives . . . 
you can volunteer a contribution 
. . » Help them to carry on this voluntary 


work of saving lives by sending a contribu- 
tion, however small. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., 
’.D., Treasurer 

Ool. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., 
Secretary 




















The policy for children 


£12 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 


£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 2! 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£309 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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|ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 
1727 


mm 
Head Office : 
ST ANDREW SQUARE, 


Hulhymo| Sites 


RB 


TOOTHPASTE ga Principal London Office : 
, 3 BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


wt th 
Branches in London and 
throughout Scotland 
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A Genuine Article 


An. expert can tell the genuine from the fake. The connoisseur 
knows a good wine from a poor one, an antique from a modern 
reproduction. So also can the G.B.I. judge whether an applicant 
is genuinely in need or not. How is it done? 


For the past twenty years, full-time Visitors have 
been employed to visit every applicant in her home, 
to find out how and where the need has arisen, and 
to befriend her. Every year the applicant is revisited. 





Whereas before the war, most applicants had some savings in 
reserve, now this is rarely the case. Their problems have been 
multiplied, and it is only through regular visiting that they can 
be adequately helped. Will you help to ensure that the 
“Genuine Article” receives the recognition due to her? 


Gy 
GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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“South African 
Sherry 
for me 

every time 


So I’ve converted you, too, then? 

You certainly have! Do you remember 
you told me to look specially for the fine 
South African sherries. Since then I’ve 
found some which are just exactly to my 
taste. 


And don’t you find them easy on the 


pocket, too? That means something | 


these days! 

Yes, how is it they can send us such 
remarkably good wines at such a reason- 
able price? 

Well, there are two reasons: that 
amazing climate of theirs at the Cape, 
and then the Preferential Duty. 

No wonder South African Sherry is 
becoming so popular, then. 


It deserves to be. Do you know they’ve | 


been making wine in South Africa for 
nearly 300 years. With all that experi- 
ence behind them and the splendid 
organization they have now built up, 
they’re able to produce the very highest 
quality. Their really fine wines are 





CORNISH 
GRANITE 


The Everlasting 
Tribute 


DESIGN No. 70 
WPAHE SILVER GREY SHEEN Of De Lank 
bowt.-¢ Granite blends perfectly with its 
(see4surroundings. In urban area or 
quiet country village a De Lank memorial 
never looks out of place. And there is a 
very wide range of designs from which to 
choose. 

Whether you prefer conventional designs 
or the simplicity of more modern concep- 
tions, there is always a De Lank design 
which is just right for your purpose. 

We shall be pleased to send you, on request, 
a catalogue describing De Lank Granite 
Memorial Designs and put you in touch 
with a mason in your ity who is familiar 
with the De Lank range. 


CORNISH DE LANK 


GRANITE QUARRIES CO 
De LANK e St BREWARD e CORNWALL 

















matured for many years before they’re | 


shipped to this country. 

I suppose we can now say, then, that 
South Africa is one of the leading wine 
producing countries? 


Well, wouldn’t you say it was, from the | 
taste of this sherry? Let me fill your 


glass!” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 





Kelvin — 


MARINE /ENGINES | 
j ! 


\ 


Diesel and Petrol /Paraffin—7} to 132 H.P. 
DIESELS 


Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, compression-ignition, 


oy injection, in a range of eight models from 22 to 


132 H.P. 
Comply with Lloyd’sand Board of Trade requirements. 


| RICARDOS (Petrol/Paraffin) 


In a range of powers from 74 to 30 H.P., and in three 
series, for light, medium or heavy duty. 


| All Kelvin engines are supplied with full marine equipment. 


} 
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TheBergius @.Ltd 


DOBBIE'S LOAN = GLASGOW C.4 











They say the Era 
of Elegance died with 
the Prince Regent. They 
tell us that the 
Age of Reason 
was two centuries 
ago. They affirm that 
Aristocracy went out 
when Industrial Demo- 
cracy came in... And yet, 
as you light your SOBRANIE — 
in cigarette or in pipe — the pages 
of history turn back. 








Once again the 
connoisseur is in authority. 
Once more the rational is 
the superlative. And once 
again the few are leading 
even if the many do 
not care to follow... 
There is in the 
aroma and smooth 
satisfaction of 
Sobranie a perfect 
answer to the fret 


and turmoil of This 
Modern Age. 


SOBRANIE LIMITED *® r30-4¢ CITY ROAD *® LONDON 


EC:1 
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She had no one 
to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a poor start in 
life, but we took her into our charge and she is 
‘now happy and cared for, like tens of thousands 
of other such children who have found love and 
happiness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 





164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 








ALCOHOLIC EXCESS | 
THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMERT MAXALDING . 


ASSOCIATION LTD. ‘(Founded 1909) d 
THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF | This science of Physical Control 


enables the user to establish a high 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS | degree of Health Reliability, and 
build up strength, stamina, 
There is no doubt that, owing to existing | speed and good physical de- 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency | velopment. No apparatus of 
. rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic = kind is —_—— - the 
timulants. unique routine can em- 
: ° ith ployed under all conditions of 
Pt scone Ramesh daily | Civilian or Service Life—even 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- | Vimar -— a 
lants, — whilst perfectly harmless, acte as a | E 
revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nareuus system. Mr F. H. GC. WOOLLASTON 
Particulars and advice can be sent to all | ton) "ts shown herewith performing @ Breathing 
Levee peon ae ee ee ee | Control which has assisted in giving him a full, 
‘ supple and balanced physical development. 
TEAR OUT AND POST. 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.1.A. Ltd., INSPIRING, EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, containing photographic evidence of results gained 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 | in scores of cases will be sent gratis and post free 
| to any part of the world. If the applicant will 
FR ag send me, without obligation, descriptive | include details of present condition and desires in 
| the way of improvement, an expert opinion will be 
| sent without obligation. 


. |MAXALDING (Dept. B9) 
.| SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 











RATTRAY’S 


@LD GOWRIE 
TOBACCO 


VEN today Old Gowrie 
keeps its pride of place. 

A classic example of an old- 
fashioned pressedall-Virginia 
tobaccopreparedintheloving 
manner of yesterday—even 
today! It is received with 
gratitude and punctuality by 
Britons all over the globe. It 
follows them wherever they 
go. Old Gowrie’s charm lies 


Moves 0 neW 








Sled assstiesatmnieen 
and your staff and send many thanks 


| . - 
for your continued courtesy and effici- coming in May 
ency ; last, but not least, for the super- 
lative quality of your tobacee.” 


ORION sails 22 MAR. 1951 
ORCADES sails 6 APR. 1951 


Syheononennr sails maiden voyage 
16 MAY 1951 


ORONTES sails 24 MAY 1951 


caitas eure | ORIENT LINE 
jenn scons J TO AUSTRALIA 


Send 19/ = —eo For particulars apply to :-— 


14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
TEL: TRA 7141 or AGENTS 
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Shewn with COAT- 
HANGER 


ATTACHMENT : Sa - nouseRs NN | 


b Asecono 3 ro rane THEM 


OnE simple movement of the lever and 

your trousers are automatically stretched 

to their original length and shape THEN 

pressed—with that perfect crease. Beauti- 

fully made and finished in oak, walnut, 
mahogany and other colours. 


GUARANTEED for FIVE YEARS 
Prices 97 / 4 carriage 
from paid 
Write NOW for full details and name of Stockist in your town 


ne ik a 

















STRETCHER—PRESS 


28 FRANCES ROAD, WINDSOR 


| 


Government aay Publications | THE VALLEY OF 


THE SHADOW 








Glen Trool 


NATIONAL FOREST 
PARK GUIDE 
Illustrated 3s. (3s. 3d.) 


By 
H. OLOFF DE WET 


* 
The Primary School 
in Scotland Still the most remarkable book 


A Memorandum on the Curric- of the War 
ulum 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage *” 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 Blackwood Illustrated, 9/6 net 
OR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS 
INTERNATIONAL (FOUNDED 1874 BY WELLESLEY G. BAILEY) INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
R seventy-six years this Society has been providing for the spiritual, social and 
physical needs of sufferers from leprosy. , It is the largest and oldest missionary 
organisation engaged in this Christian task, and its work is carried on in co-operation 
with the missionaries of 34 Protestant societies at over 100 stations in 19 different 
countries. 

On the medical side the new Sulphone drugs are yielding promising results but 
their cost makes a larger income necessary if they are to be made more generally 
available. In the directly spiritual work there is a wide-open opportunity of bringing 
to despairing men the hope of the Gospel. 

GIFTS for the work will be gratefully received 


General Secret . 


ary: 
A. DONALD MILLER, 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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* Obtainable from 
the best Bespoke Tailors at 
home and overseas. 














‘MUSCULATOR’ man: 


Do you envy the tough and well-built ? 
Or are you a leader of men, taking no 
nonsense from anyone ; watching them 
step out of your way forachange? With 
thefamous MUSCULATOR yOu Can DEVELOP 
YOUR LATENT POWER. You can quickly 
and easily win radiant health and a 
splendid tough physique ! Write at once 
to Don Dorans (Dept. B) for free 
*Musculator’ booklet. 
DON DORANS 


The Parade, Haven Green, Ealing, London, W.5 




















For special care of the Hair 


The way it cares for the hair, gently, naturally, 
dressing it to perfection, invigorating the roots 
— this and its delicate perfume of Otto of 
Roses have made Rowland’s Macassar Oil the 
choice of discerning men and women for more 
than 150 years ... Only a very special hair 
preparation could win and hold such approval 
for generations. 
— Since 1793 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 











may be guilty of nothing more than a 
tragic oversight. He may feopardize the 
future of himself and his family through 
FAILURE TO INSURE. 


For the equivalent of only 10/- per week* 
the London & Manchester Assurance Co. 
Ltd. would sell you a contract guaranteeing 
(assuming your age is 35 next birthday) the 
following benefits :— 

IF YOU DIE 
WITHIN 
THE 


FIRST 20 
YEARS 


(1) Alump sum of £150, plus bonuses 
to date of death, and 


(2) An income (payable without 
deduction of tax according to 
present income tax law) of £156 a 
year in half-yearly instalments for the 
remainder of the 20 years, and 


(3) A lump sum of £350, plus 
bonuses to date of death, at the 
end of the 20 years. 


@ A lump sum of £500 plus 
bonuses will become payable 
at age 65 or prior death, 


* Maximum number of yearly 
premiums payable: 30 


The above is an example of family and 
personal benefit assurance. 


ee ee em me me me mm em mg 
Write or send this coupon 
FOR AN INDIVIDUAL QUOTATION. 


Name............. =a ‘oe > Age 


Address ..... 


London & Manchester Assurance Co. Ltd. 
FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
B (Postage id., if no letter enclosed.) 
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A TRIP TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The cool season—April to 
August—is the best time to 
appreciate, among other 
attractions, the Kruger 
National Park, the Natal 
Coast and the Victoria Falls. 


Enjoy travel at its best by 
the fastest and largest ships 
on the South African run. 
All information from :— 
Head Office, 3 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. 
West End Passenger Agency: 
125 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1 or Agents. 


havel by 
UNION-CASTLE 


ts a tonic in itself / 
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Telegrams : ‘‘ Inches, Edinburgh ”’ 


By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


A Heather Spray Brooch in 9 ct. 
Gold set with Culture Pearls 
£24.00 





Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 











Printed in Great Britain 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 





with which is united 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 























INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS 


Fire . Marine . Burglary and Theft . Accidents of 

all kinds . Motor Vehicles . Fidelity Guarantee. 

Live Stock . Boiler and Machinery Insurance 
and Inspection. 


Life (with and without profits) . Estate Duty Policies. 
Family Protection . Children’s Deferred Assurances 
and Educational Endowments . Annuities. 


COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES FOR BUILDINGS AND 
FOR THE CONTENTS OF DWELLING HOUSES 














EDINBURGH BRANCH: 93 George Street 
GLASGOW BRANCH: 151 West George Street 











Particulars of any of the above will be sent on application. 
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TURNOOAT. 


BY ‘‘ GOOSEWING.”’ 


LIEUTENANT SUNG came 
aboard one tropical afternoon 
in Sasebo just before we sailed 
for further west coast patrol 
duties. For a South Korean he 
was a tall man—tall for any 
Asiatic, for that matter—but 
the little signalman-cum-servant 
who worried along behind him 
averaged out the combination 
by being very small. ‘‘ Yessss,”’ 
with a stiff little bow of un- 
certain servitude, “‘ Wong here 
he spiks no English, only Korean, 
but I am also interpreter too 
and liaison also.” Or so we 
understood the sibilant sentence 
to mean. Yes, please, he would 
like to see Captain. His rank? 
Lieutenant first grade in Re- 
public of Korea Navy. No, he 
had not been in British destroyer 
before. Yes, he thought he was 
-very thankful to all peoples 
helping his so small country. 
Yes, a wife. A small beer only, 
yessss ? 

Thereafter he seemed to be- 


come part of the ship—seldom 
visible, seldom required, and 
surprisingly difficult to find when 
he was. The signalman dis- 
appeared completely, but, we 
were told, was always ‘ some- 
where’ on board. Anyway we 
were all too busy after the first 
day to think about them unless 
they were required for inter- 
preting or interrogation, 30 they 
had the run of the ship with no 
one to say them nay. 

Young Tanner, the Navigator, 
found time from his busy duties 
to look after Sung, and there 
appeared to spring up between 
them some bond of sympathy 
and understanding. Pilot was 
always quiet and reserved, and 
seemed to take pleasure in being 
able to put the Korean at his 
ease. Sung was obviously very 
lost on board—he had only two 
years naval service behind him, 
we learnt, and none of that 
afloat—and with that and his 
rather unreliable grasp of our 

D 








98 Turncoat. 


language, was often 80 em- 
barrassed by things that even 
his emotionless face showed it. 
He welcomed Pilot’s few kind- 
nesses as a lost puppy wel- 
comes its finder, and was often 
to be seen trotting along in his 
wake just as the puppy would. 
They were a queer mixture. 
Sung, ramrod- backed, proud- 
featured, grey-haired, jungle- 
green clad, and oriental to the 
marrow ; Pilot, young, cherub- 
faced, laughing, dressed in white 
shorts and sandals, and British 
as they come. 

Our patrol, a few days 
after we reached the west 


coast, took us close enough to 
the mainland, dodging through 
treacherous sand-banks and past 
forbidding rocky islands. Sung 
was full of useful information, 
provided we could find him and 


understand him. Our chart be- 
eame covered with pencilled 
notes in Pilot’s handwriting : 
“Strong N.K. garrison here,” 
“Batteries reported here— 
75 m.m.,” “ Communist airfield 
behind these hills,” “ Machine- 
gun emplacements on cliffs,” 
and so on. We added some 
of our own too, of course: 
“Possible submarine depth- 
charged here,” “ Battery of 4 
guns, range 7 miles, on head- 
land,” “This island still held 
by R.O.K.,” and so on. 

On the Saturday afternoon 
we were boarding and searching 
a few junks. They had all 
turned out to be friendly— 
unhappy South Koreans with 
their families and all their 
worldly possessions heading 
rather hopelessly south in search 
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of food and shelter. After a 
quick search of their evil-smelling 
holds we sent them packing, 
with dire warnings to keep 
going south or we would sink 
them. (We were worried at that 
time that the Communists might 
commandeer all the junks for 
trooping or mining, as indeed 
they did do later with those 
that remained.) 

“What of that headland, 
Sung? Any guns there?” 
asked the Captain, indicating a 
low promontory near which an 
orange-sailed junk was drifting 
quietly. ‘Safe for me to close 
that junk?” “TI think yesss,” 
we were told. ‘“ That place no 
good for guns—only small engine 
guns perhaps.” By which we 
inferred that only machine-guns 
were likely. 

It came, then, as rather a 
shock to see the column of 
water, yellow-tinged and drift- 
ing, on our port quarter some 
minutes later. A number of 
the hands had never seen a 
close shell-burst before, and even 
those of us who had were a little 
slow in realising what it was, by 
which time only a thin wisp of 
spray remained. But plenty 
more came over to revive our’ 
memories, and -after the first 
frantic minute of getting our 
guns into action with their raw 
crews, we found ourselves settling 
down to quite a duel. We had 
closed to within a few thousand 
yards, so the Old Man took 
us out pretty smartly to a 
more sensible range, from where 
we proceeded methodically to 
smother the headland with H.E. 
The Communist gunners were 
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doing well, though, and their 
shells were falling all round us. 
We were hit three times—nasty 
hollow-sounding smacks followed 
in two cases by a shuddering 
explosion down inside us. The 
third hit was right under the 
bridge. A horrible moment of 
suspense followed the clang as 
the shell struck home, and the 
moment stretched into seconds 
before we realised there had 
been no explosion. A full minute 
passed before a rather white- 
faced stoker petty officer from 
the Damage Oontrol team re- 
ported to the bridge that the 
shell had failed to explode and 
had just been thrown overside. 

To cut the story short, we got 
clear not many minutes later, 
having expended a considerable 
amount of ammunition at the 
battery, which had not fired 
again after that last dud shell 
hit us. Their sudden stop was 
probably explained by the full 
broadside we had dropped on to 
them just after they fired; for 
it touched off their ammunition 
dump and lowered the hill by a 
few feet. We lost two good 
men, several wounded, and a 
storeroom, a bathroom and 
a shaft-compartment partly 
wrecked. 

Sung was most apologetic 
afterwards. Nobody seemed to 
have seen him during the action, 
but a few minutes after we 
broke it off he was hissing his 
regrets to the Captain for having 
misled him. Not that anyone 
paid much attention to him— 
we had other things to do and 
the incident was all in the day’s 

work. 
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When mail came on board for 
us, which, if we were lucky, was 
once every week or ten days, 
Sung used to be included too— 
odd -looking letters addressed 
in a spidery hand, one or two 
for him every time. We asked 
him whether they were from his 
wife, but he only smiled politely 
and said his family were ‘‘ not 
known what happened ; in Seoul 
perhaps.” This intimation that 
he had lost touch with his wife 
and relatives when the Oom- 
munists overran his country was 
not unexpected, I suppose, but 
we felt embarrassed and apolo- 
getic and left him alone to 
his letters after murmuring our 
regrets. 

The weeks sped past quickly 
in the early days of the war. 
We had a plentiful variety of 
jobs, bombarding, blockading, 
patrolling, with an occasional 
single enemy aircraft, or at the 
most two, that had to be dis- 
suaded from pressing an attack 
home too closely. They were 
not good pilots, though, and we 
escaped anything worse than a 
good drenching from the nearest 
near miss. 

In those early fluid times 
much of the blockade work in- 
cluded the stopping and interro- 
gating of junks. We would put 
ourselves alongside them, grapple 
them close aboard, and send our 
boarding party swarming down 
into their holds, looking like 
modern pirates with their rather 
mixed rigs and tommy-guns 
swinging at their hips. Clarkson, 
one of our Lieutenants and the 
proud possessor of a massive 
red beard, was boarding officer, 
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and with him leading the way 
the effect was complete. Sung 
went too, to interpret; and 
that usually led to a lengthy 
conversation with the junk 
skipper, with much gesticulating, 
while Clarkson looked on pre- 
tending to keep control of the 
situation but in reality quite 
lost. It invariably ended with 
an assurance from Sung that 
the craft was friendly and its 
crew innocent South Koreans— 
an assurance I now rather doubt, 
in view of the hostile junks 
all the other blockading ships 
seemed to be finding, and the 
realisation in later months that 
many of them had been engaged 
in mine-laying. 

We had a brief few days, 
after a couple of months of the 
war, in a pleasant Japanese port 
farther from the scene of things 
than Sasebo, our usual base. 
While there we, needless to say, 
had as gay a time as possible 
ashore. Most of us made a 
point of taking Sung along with 
us, since otherwise he would 
have felt very much out of 
things. He was pathetically 
grateful for these runs ashore, 
and I particularly remember 
him one morning after a riotous 
party. We had taken him with 
us to an Army Mess, where he 
had finished up by giving a few 
of his national songs, which no 
doubt were of anything but the 
drawing-room variety. Next 
day the combination of a hang- 
over and perplexed gratitude to 
us for bothering to look after 
him were too much for his 
oriental calm, and he began in 
his lisping English to make a 
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speech of thanks, coupled with 
the presentation of a large bunch 
of flowers to the Wardroom. 
Heaven knows where he got 
them, but we suspected they 
were from the Army Mess of the 
previous evening. 

Pilot as usual made Sung his 
own responsibility, and more 
than ever did he become the 
faithful puppy. He seemed to 
be losing much of his shyness, 
but there was a troubled look 
on his face which I some- 
times saw, and which I was 
unable to understand until much 
later. 

After our rest in that pleasant 
port we settled down to some 
more solid warfare, and it quickly 
became obvious that a big 
counter - attack was brewing. 
The Army was holding on all 
fronts now, and the Navy was 
being built up by ships from all 
over the world. The American, 
British, Australian, Oanadian, — 
New Zealand, Dutch, and French 
Navies all had their representa- 
tives, and more were on their 
way. We soon heard the details 
of the intended thrust—indeed, 
it was common knowledge in the 
Japanese cabarets that Inchon 
was to be the target for a large- 
scale amphibious assault. We, 


“however, had a different task. 


With two other destroyers and 
some South Korean patrol craft, 
we were to carry out a separate 
landing—a feint, I suppose one 
could call it—just before the 
big landing, with the idea of 
confusing the Communists in 
regard to our real intentions. 
Two or three of these feints were 
planned, at widely scattered 
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points, and our little affair was 
to be aimed at a place called 
Yonghang. We knew the area 
well, and realised at once that 
it would be no easy job to 
earry through. There were 
several miles of shallow, island- 
studded water in the approaches 
to Yonghang, and then just 
before one reached the harbour 
proper there was a narrow 
isthmus jutting out from the 
mainland. The channel made 
it imperative for us to pass 
within half a mile of this head- 
land, which was bound to mount 
several gun-batteries. We ex- 
pected to be able, with our 
combined gun-fire, to deal effec- 
tively with this trouble, but 
there was another big worry— 
mines. Without a doubt there 


were plenty there, and unless 
we could find some way of deal- 


ing with them the outcome of 
the operation would not look 
very bright. 

We went ahead with our 
plans. For a week we studied 
and rehearsed all the finer points 
of the operation, and exercised 
and drilled our ship’s company 
till they were at concert pitch. 
The landing was to be carried 
out by a combined force of 
Korean Marines, Royal Marines, 
and U.S. Marines, with some of 
our sailors driving and manning 
the landing-craft. Like the 
main Inchon landing, the touch- 
down would be in daylight, at 
high tide, but the plans differed 
in that we would not have a 
low-water earlier the same day 
during which we could mine- 
spot. Somehow we had just to 
find our way in, and that still 
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seemed the hardest part of the 
whole game. 

Then, the day before the 
landing, we got our lucky break. 
A helicopter arrived out of the 
sky and lowered down to us 
some last-minute orders and 
intelligence, among which was 
a comprehensive description of 
the minefields off Yonghang har- 
bour. This document, a brief 
covering note told us, had been 
captured from the Communists 
only that morning and was 
being sent straight to us, still 
untranslated, to save time— 
our Korean interpreter could, of 
course, translate it for us. Need- 
less to say, it looked as if it 
would solve most of our prob- 
lems, and we quickly searched 
out Sung and set him to work 
on it. 

The mines, it appeared when 
he came up with his translation, 
were laid in a very simple 
manner. Just three big groups: 
the first on the port hand of the 
channel as we entered, but 
extending well past the centre 
point; the second on the star- 
board side, and the third on the 
port side again. So that all we 
had to do was hug the star- 
board sand-banks, zig over to 
port at the right moment, zag 
back to starboard, and there we 
were, inside the harbour ! 

Our D Day turned out to be 


dull and overcast, with inter- 


mittent rain, but fortunately 
hardly a breath of wind. Ten 
A.M. was the time for the first 
touch-down, so by seven we had 
breakfasted, cleared for action, 
and were nearing the outer 
islands of the approach channel. 
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We were leading the other 
destroyers in, with the South 
Korean craft and the landing- 
craft, packed now with the 
combined Marine Force, keeping 
a respectful mile or so astern 
of us. 

The first opposition came just 
after eight, when two Storma- 
vick attack aircraft appeared 
suddenly out of the clouds on 
our starboard bow and came 
in at us in what appeared to 
be their version of a glide- 
bombing attack. Our starboard 
Bofors were on to them even 
before the bridge could give the 
alarm, and it was probably 
those early bursts of chattering, 
red-streaking fire that saved us. 
Although they were wide of the 
aircraft at first, they obviously 
rattled the pilots, and the leap- 
ing columns of water that rose 
a few seconds later were well 
clear to port and did not even 
wet the upper deck. An accu- 
rate stream of fire from the 
pom-pom as the first aircraft 
passed overhead was rewarded 
with a scatter of fragments, like 
feathers from a duck, and then 
@ gradually growing rope of 
black smoke trailed the red- 
starred bomber to its end among 
the shallows a mile to port. The 
second aircraft made off into the 
clouds and was not seen again. 

The sheathed and untried 
fangs of Marelchi point now lay 
ahead of us. This was the head- 
land that controlled the final 
approach to Yonghang, beyond 
which lay the minefields. All 
eyes and every gun roamed its 
slopes as we crept in, the three 
ships disposed in quarter-line so 


that all guns could bear. Five 
miles; four and a half; four, 
and still no sparkle of enemy fire. 

At three and a half miles, for 
good measure, we lay down five 
quick broadsides along the sum- 
mit of the headland, then hold 
our fire until we have a definite 
target. Three miles; two and 
a half; two—point-blank range 
and still no sign of enemy 
batteries. Oan it be that there 
are none? Perhaps the bomb- 
ing the Superforts gave it yester- 
day have silenced all opposition. 
Eighteen hundred yards, fifteen, 
and we open up again with 
everything we have—main arma- 
ment, pom-pom, Bofors, spray- 
ing the hillsides and summit 
and drenching the beaches. And 
this time they rise to the bait. 
A flickering line of red sparks 
on that crest, a couple more 
on the point, and then sudden 
whispering noises all round us 
in the stillness between our 
broadsides, and a line of brown- 
lined splashes a cable’s length 
beyond us. Again the red 
flashes, mingling with the ex- 
ploding shells from three de- 
stroyers’ main batteries, and 
this time they have the range. 
The ship shakes slightly, then 
shudders under her own guns’ 
salvoes as if to show how little 
the enemy’s shots mean to her. 
All is noise now ; the relentless, 
controlled clang of fire-gong, 
roar of broadside of our big 
guns, the chatter-chatter and 
bop-bop-bop of the close-range 
armament, and the hiss, clatter, 
crump of the enemy shells. A 
lonely ping or two, sounding 
presumptuous among the gen- 
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eral cacophony, proclaims that 
snipers ashore are joining in the 
fight, so close are we. A hit on 
our forecastle ; a battery obliter- 
ated ashore; another hit on 
our water-line aft; a whole 
mountain-side, or so it seems, 
thrown skyward on the bluff. 
’ Gradually the enemy guns are 
silenced, and the flotilla’s guns 
ean pick and choose their targets. 
Again that whisper of approach- 
ing shells, a sudden blinding 
shake, clouds of smoke, blinding, 
choking, drifting. Drifting away, 
revealing the bridge a shambles 
—a shambles of twisted metal, 
smoking paintwork, and writhing 
forms. The Captain still on his 
feet, speaking quietly down the 
voice-pipe to the wheel-house ; 
@ messenger standing waiting, 
with scared eyes and bleeding 
arm, waiting, with nothing to 
do but wait for the next hit or 
the next message to run. And 
on the deck beside him a still 
body, twisted and bent. Pilot, 
the cheerful and youthful, has 
laughed for the last time. A 
smothered cry from Sung, and 
he is on his knees beside the 
still body, his face twisted cruelly 
with repressed emotion. 

The Captain swings the ship 
hard-a-starboard to enter the 
mine-bordered channel. Sung 
is on his feet, listening, looking, 
agonised indecision in his eyes. 
He leaps to the Captain’s side, 
jabbers and points. The Cap- 
tain waves him back, then stops, 
listens intently. 


‘“* Midships, hard - a - port,” 
comes the cool order, and the 
ship pauses, heels, and heads 
for the port bank. “ Starboard 
twenty,” and again she swings. 
The Captain looks intently at 
Sung, puzzled, questioning, nods 
his head as if to himself, and 
turns again to his task, conning 
the ship in safely through the 
minefields, leading the way for 
the others close behind, but in 
precisely the opposite way to the 
course he had planned. They 
follow unquestioningly past the 
silent broken slopes of Marelchi 
point, and behind them come 
the assault craft. 

Only four of us knew the way 
through the mines, the way 
described to us by Sung. One 
of us is dead. The Captain, I 
think, understands it all now, 
and will never speak of it. 
Sung will not. As for myself, 
I think I had begun to suspect 
some time before that Sung was 
a Oommunist, planted in the 
South Korean Navy to sabotage 
our efforts. Now that I know 
it for certain, I also know from 
Sung’s expression that that is 
finished, that he is one of us at 
last and sees our side of things. 
It took a heavy price to achieve 
it, and Pilot’s loss is a very real 
one, but perhaps in the days to 
come Sung will be able to make 
up for that sacrifice in his own 
country, and perhaps hundreds 
of Sungs will some day be able 
to help bring peace to this 
troubled world. I wonder. 








A POET’S HONEYMOON. 


BY MICHAEL JOYCE. 


“Yet marriage, Godwin says, is hateful, detestable. 


A kind 


of ineffable, sickening disgust seizes my mind when I think of 
this most despotic, most unrequired fetter which prejudice has 
forged to confine its energies.’”’—SHELLEY, May 1811. 


‘“* Ir I know anything of love,” 
wrote Shelley to his friend 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg, “‘ I am 
not in love.” Within a week he 
was writing again, this time with 
the news that Harriet West- 
brook, the girl he was not in love 
with, had thrown herself on his 
protection— How flattering a 
distinction !’’—and that he him- 
self was now almost convinced 
by Hogg’s arguments in favour 
of matrimony. ‘“ We shall have 
£200 a year: when we find it 
run short, we must live, I 
suppose, upon love! Gratitude 
and admiration, all demand, 
that I should love her for ever.” 

This was in the first week of 
August1811. Jefferson Hogg had 
met Shelley at Oxford during the 
previous autumn and had shared 
his expulsion from University 
College for the publication 
of ‘The Necessity of Atheism.’ 
At their first meeting he had 
been impressed by Shelley’s 
high breeding and intellectual 
distinction, and struck by his 
odd appearance—the tall but 
stooping figure; the expensive 
and even fashionable clothes, 
crumpled and unbrushed; the 
small features and almost 
feminine complexion, and the 
little round head with its bush 


of hair, through which the poet 
ran his fingers fiercely in the 
agonies of thought ; the mixture 
of awkwardness and grace in 
his movements, of fire and deli- 
cacy in his demeanour. For 
Hogg he had only one physical 
defect, the shrill discordance of 
his voice when speaking under 
excitement ; and even this had 
been forgiven as their ac- 
quaintance ripened into ardent 
friendship. 

Hogg was now in York, study- 
ing law with a conveyancer, 
attending the races, ogling the 
beautiful girls for whom the 
ancient city was famous, and 
admiring Mrs Jordan at the 
theatre. Some three weeks after 
he had learnt of Shelley’s ap- 
proaching marriage, the follow- 
ing note was brought to his 
lodgings from an inn :— 


My Dearest FRIEND, 


Direct to the Edinburgh Post- 
Office — my own name. I passed 
to-night with the Mail. Harriet is 
with me. We are in a slight 
pecuniary distress. We shall have 
seventy-five pounds on Sunday, 
until when can you send £10? 
Divide it in two. 


Yours, 


Percy SHELLEY. 
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It so happened that in the 
absence of the conveyancer, who 
was shooting grouse in North- 
umberland, Hogg was planning 
to take a holiday, but had not 
yet decided between Scotland 
and the Lakes. Now the decision 
was easy: he wrote off at once 
to Shelley and took a front seat 
on the outside of the Edinburgh 
coach, having seen his small 
leathern portmanteau safely 
stowed in the boot. The journey 
was rendered instructive if not 
entertaining by a little, serious, 
middle-aged man who held forth, 
from behind a stack of luggage, 
on the excellence of all things 
Scottish. On learning that 


Hogg’s destination was Edin- 
burgh, he observed: “ You will 
find it a most remarkable city; 
by far the most remarkable 
under the heavens, without any 


exception.” Hogg ventured to 
praise the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
with which Byron’s onslaught in 
‘ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers’ and the ‘ Review's’ 
attacks on the University of 
Oxford had made him familiar ; 
but he soon regretted his civility ; 
for the little man discoursed on 
the journal and its distinguished 
editor for the rest of the day. 

It was dark when they arrived 
in Edinburgh, and to Hogg the 
narrow, dimly-lit streets through 
which they passed seemed un- 
worthy of the capital of refine- 
ment and social elegance. The 
inn where the coach stopped was 
not inviting, but knowing no 
other he was constrained to stay 
there for the night, though he 
had the greatest difficulty in 
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making himself understood, and 
was disgusted by the appearance 
of the red-haired, bare-footed, 
dirty chambermaid. The bed 
was welcome, after thirty hours’ 
coaching in the open air, and the 
breakfast next morning was toler- 
able; it was served, however, 
in such a dirty and depressing 
room that Hogg was confirmed 
in his opinion of Edinburgh 
as being sadly overrated. It 
was not until after breakfast, 
when he emerged from the 
squalid quarter in which the inn 
was situated, and climbed the 
Castle and the Calton Hills, that 
he was compelled to hail the 
Northern Oapital as a triumph 
of art and nature. 

His thoughts now turned to 
Shelley, of whose address he 
was still ignorant. As he stood 
musing on the North Bridge, 
it occurred to him that there 
might be a letter from his 
friend at the Post Office await- 
ing collection ; he therefore in- 
quired the way from a grave, 
white-headed citizen, who said 
he had business there too and 
offered to conduct him. Like 
the little man on the coach, 
he was overflowing with civic 
pride: he asserted that the 
bridge on which they were now 
standing was the finest in the 
known world, and although 
Hogg’s response to this state- 
ment lacked enthusiasm, he 
insisted on taking him to see 
the new University building. 
This had been designed by 
Robert Adam, and the founda- 
tion stone had been laid as 
long ago as 1789, but the work 
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had been left unfinished owing 
to lack of funds and to the 
deaths of the architect and 
Principal Robertson. Hogg did 
his best to be civil, admitting 
that it would be a handsome 
- building when completed, and 
very commodious, no doubt. 
“Not only that,” his guide 
added, ‘‘ but if all the buildings 
at Oxford and Cambridge were 
moulded and amalgamated to- 
gether into one edifice, the 
effect would not be the same; 
it would be far inferior.” 

There was no letter for Hogg 
at the Post Office, but fortun- 
ately he was able to learn that 
Shelley’s address was 60 George 
Street. The obliging stranger 
declared that his business would 
now be taking him that way, 
and together they retraced their 


steps across the North Bridge. 
“ That,”’ said the stranger, point- 
ing to the imposing pile that 
faced them, ‘“‘is the Register 
House ; it is the finest building 


on the habitable earth.’’ After 
viewing this masterpiece of 
Adam’s, both outside and inside, 
they turned down Princes Street, 
where the stranger departed 
with a series of profound and 
solemn bows. Hogg turned 
another corner and came into 
a noble if somewhat deserted 
thoroughfare which proved to 
be George Street. Knocking 
at the door of Number 60, he 
was ushered into a handsome 
front parlour. Shelley received 
him there with rapture, pre- 
sented him to the radiant 
Harriet, now Mrs Shelley, and 
exclaimed in his impetuous way : 
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“We have met at last once 
more, and we will never part 
again. You must have a bed 
in the house.” 

Hogg was not particular about 
that, but Shelley was determined. 
The landlord was summoned, and 
a bed was demanded with eager 
volubility. When at last the 
man was allowed to speak, he 
admitted that he had a spare 
bedroom at the top of the 
house, and Hogg was taken up 
interminable flights of stone 
stairs to a large, airy chamber, 
where he was at once installed. 
He came downstairs to find his 
friends still wild with delight 
at his arrival, and full of their 
adventures. Their marriage had 
been irregular, since Shelley 
was only nineteen and Harriet 
sixteen; they had travelled, 
however, with a friendly Advo- 
cate, who had advised them 
how to circumvent the law, 
and they had found two wit- 
nesses to certify that they were 
both of legal age and had 
resided for six weeks in Edin- 
burgh. They had been for- 
tunate, too, in their landlord, 
who had consented to take them 
in on trust, and even to advance 
them money for the wedding on 
condition that he and his friends 
were invited to supper in honour 
of the occasion. True, the 
fellow’s familiarity had been 
carried too far. When bride 
and bridegroom were at last 
alone, he had knocked at their 
door and said to Shelley: “ It 
is customary here at weddings 
for the guests to come in, in 
the middle of the night, and 
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wash the bride with whisky.” 
The bridegroom had promptly 
covered him with a pair of 
duelling pistols, and retorted : 
“T have had enough of your 
impertinence ; if you give me 
any more of it I'll blow your 
brains out.” On which the 
fellow had run, or rather 
tumbled, downstairs, leaving 
Shelley to bolt the door against 
further intrusion. 

When the first transports of 
reunion were over, someone pro- 
posed a walk. ‘“ We are in the 
capital,” said Harriet, “ of the 
unfortunate Queen Mary; we 
must see her palace first of all.” 
By this time Hogg, the quizzical 
yet susceptible man of the world, 
had had time to inspect the 
bride and to find her much to 
his taste. Her figure and features 
were admirable, and the natural 
brilliance of her complexion was 
heightened, if possible, by happi- 
ness. Her voice was pleasing, 
her laugh spontaneous and 
cordial. Her hair was managed 
with elegance, her dress—simplex 
munditiis—was as smart as it 
was plain, and, above all, she 
had the enviable gift of always 
looking at her best. 

The Palace of Holyroodhouse 
was disappointing, though the 
Shelleys were deeply interested 
in the marks of Rizzio’s blood 
and the personal relics of the 
unhappy Queen. When they 
had seen the sights, Shelley 
went back to the lodgings to 
write letters, leaving Hogg to 
escort Harriet to the top of 
Arthur’s Seat. The day was 
fine, clear and sunny, and the 
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view from the summit was 80 
entrancing that they sat there 
for a time, hoping that Shelley 
would finish his letters and 
rejoin them. When at last they 
had given him up and begun the 
descent, Harriet found her skirts 
unmanageable in the rising wind. 
Her companion noted that her 
ankles, though not her best 
point perhaps, were nothing she 
need be ashamed of, but Harriet 
in desperation sat herself down 
on a rock, and announced that 
they must stay there for ever. 
To Hogg, who had not had a 
proper dinner for the last two 
days, the prospect of sitting on 
the bare hillside for ever, or even 
till the wind abated, was not 
inviting ; he made his apologies, 
and went on walking slowly 
down the hill. Harriet waited 
for a little on her rock, but when 
she could no longer doubt that 
Hogg’s mind was made up, she 
conceded the point and came 
running after him. 

If anything could justify 
Hogg’s unchivalrous haste, it 
was the dinner that followed ; 
for the fare at the George Street 
lodgings, both food and wine, 
was at all times excellent. A 
particular delicacy, new to the 
southerners, was the shortbread ; 
and as for the magnificent honey- 
combs, even Shelley, for the 
most part indifferent to food, 
devoured them with the utmost 
relish. The landlord himself, 
apparently tamed by Shelley’s 
pistols, waited on them at meals, 
all other attendance veing in the 
hands of Christie, or Kirstie, a 
dirty little maid whose Scottish 
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speech was incomprehensible to 
them all and torture to the 
sensitive Shelley. Harriet and 
Hogg took a malicious delight in 
calling her in and asking her 
what she had had for dinner. 
At her invariable reply, “ Singit 
heed and bannocks,” Shelley 
would rush wildly into a corner 
and cover his ears with his hands. 

“Oh! Bysshe,” Harriet would 
protest, “‘how can you be so 
absurd ? What harm does the 
poor girl do you?” 

“Send her away, Harriet!” 
Shelley would cry. “Oh! send 
her away ; for God’s sake, send 
her away.”” 

On his first Sunday in Edin- 
burgh, Hogg was struck by the 
absence of church bells. As they 
sat at breakfast the landlord 
observed: ‘They are drawing 
nigh unto the kirk”; and there 
out of the window they could see 
the citizens walking sedately 
along George Street, looking, 
as they thought, like a lot 
of conscience - stricken sinners. 
When Shelley proposed a Sunday 
walk, the landlord warned them 
that it was not lawful to leave 
the house on the Sabbath for 
such a frivolous purpose, al- 
though, he conceded, they might 
stroll a little without offence if 
they chanced to find themselves 
in the streets with time to spare. 
Once when they were taking 
just such a harmless stroll, 
Shelley, with his usual im- 
prudence, laughed maniacally at 
some remark of Hogg’s, and thus 
incurred reproof from a passer- 
by: “ You must not laugh 
openly in that fashion, young 
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man. If you do, you will most 
certainly be convened.” 

“What is that?” 
asked abruptly. 

“ Why, if you laugh aloud in 
the public streets and ways on 
the Christian Sabbath, you will 
be cast into prison, and eventu- 
ally banished from Scotland.” 

Another Sunday, when their 
attention was again drawn to 
the people on their way to the 
kirk, Shelley and Hogg resolved 
to draw nigh with the rest. 
Harriet stayed at home, object- 
ing that the service would give 
her a headache, but the two 
young men joined the slow 
stream of the faithful and were 
carried along to a spacious yet 
gloomy place of worship, where 
they were shown into seats in 
the middle of the assembly from 
which there was obviously no 
escape. When the service began 
they thought the singing pro- 
tracted and discordant, the ex- 
tempore prayers excessive, and 
the discourse, in which the 
preacher dwelt on the theme of 
everlasting punishment, unpar- 
donably long. Shelley sat there 
looking so despondent and sigh- 
ing so piteously that Hogg 
fancied he must be giving the 
gratifying impression of a man 
filed with the assurance of 
eternal perdition. When the 
end had come at last and they 
were pressing eagerly towards 
the exit, an official pushed them 
aside with words which, to 
southern ears, sounded like: 
‘* Make way for the Lord Provost 
and the Bellies.’ At Hogg’s 
whispered explanation that the 


Shelley 
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latter were the Bailies, or magis- 
trates, Shelley brightened up a 
little, and they walked home at 
@ livelier pace than John Knox 
would have approved, inveighing 
against the church music of 
Scotland, and enlarging on the 
advantages of the English ritual. 
They received little sympathy 
from Harriet. 

This was the last service they 
attended in Edinburgh, but their 
curiosity was aroused on another 
Sunday after dinner, when the 
landlord varied his formula. 
“They are drawing nigh unto 
the Catechist,” he told them. 
“ Children and domestics must 
attend.” Kirstie, they knew, 
was one of the catechumens, and 
Shelley, to Hogg’s surprise, sug- 
gested that they should follow 
her. This they did, regardless 
of Harriet’s sage advice, to find 


themselves at last in a depressing 
building, where a sinister-looking 
man in rusty black was standing 
in the middle of the floor, sur- 
rounded by the children and 


domestics. Shelley and Hogg 
observed the proceedings from a 
corner. The sinister man asked 
suddenly and loudly: “ Wha 
was Adam?” There was no 
answer. In some displeasure he 
repeated the question, more 
loudly than before, but there 
was still no answer. In great 
indignation he shouted: ‘‘ Wha’s 
the De’il?”’ This was too much 
for the young men. Shelley 
burst into his high, shrieking 
laugh and rushed wildly out, 
while Hogg follcwed more 
soberly, perturbed by visions of 
accusing Elders, Presbyteries, 
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and Synods. Happily they were 
not pur.ued. 

Hogg had been hoping to use 
Edinburgh as a centre for long 
excursions on foot, but Shelley 
would not leave Harriet, and his 
friend felt that too much inde- 
pendence might seem churlish. 
They saw little or no society, and 
occupied themselves largely with 
books. Shelley, who frequently 
came in with armfuls of volumes, 
borrowed apparently from some 
library or unknown friend, was 
busy translating a treatise by 
the immortal Buffon. Not to be 
outdone, Harriet undertook the 
translation of an affecting French 
tale, writing out her version on 
the finest paper in her neat, 
flowing hand. She had no skill 
in drawing, and little in music, 
but for a girl of sixteen her 
reading was extensive. Shelley 
had done his utmost to free her 
mind from the shackles of ortho- 
doxy, and Hogg never saw her 
take up any work of devotion, 
or heard her refer to religion in 
any way; but her tastes were 
solid and strongly ethical, and 
she would read aloud for hours 
from the works of Fénelon and 
Marmontel. There were times 
when Hogg grew weary of the 
trite morality of ‘ Télémaque’ 
and ‘ Bélisaire,’ but the reader 
looked so bewitching, and her 
voice and articulation were 80 
admirable, that he could not 
find it in his heart to show the 
least impatience. Shelley, whose 
habit of sleeping on the hearth- 
rug after tea had been well 
known to Hogg at Oxford, some- 
times allowed himself to drop off 
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while Harriet was reading, and 
was sharply upbraided as an 
inattentive wretch. 

Throughout their five weeks’ 
stay in Edinburgh the weather 
was consistently fine and some- 
times hot. Often before break- 
fast Hogg would steal out and 
explore the city alone. They 
would all spend the morning 
in study or translation, and 
in the afternoon they would 
walk out together, returning in 
the dusk to make tea from 
Kirstie’s “ kittle.’ Afterwards 
they would stroll down Princes 
Street to see the famous comet, 
a portent which boded ill, some 
said, to the fortunes of Napoleon. 
Shelley would turn his wild gaze 
to the stars, expounding the 
systems of the ancient astrono- 
mers, and regretting that they 
had now gone out of fashion. 
“Instead of omitting these 
mythological pictures on our 
globes,”’ he argued, “‘ how much 
better it would be, were it 
possible—how pretty, how in- 
describably pleasing—to vary 
the uniform blue ground by 
delicately tinting above us all 
the signs of the zodiac, and all 
the other principal asterisms ; 
Orion in full glory, with his 
bright-eyed dog, Hercules, on 
his knees, both the Bears with 
their keeper, ‘ Prince Memnon’s 
sister,’ and all the rest of that 
goodly company.” 

Happy and idyllic as they 
were, there was danger in these 
evenings for Hogg’s inflammable 
heart and for Harriet’s respect- 
ability and peace of mind. Only 
a few months earlier, Shelley 








had been determined to thrust 
his sister Elizabeth into the arms 
of his dearest friend, without the 
formality of marriage. LEliza- 
beth’s objections—cant and 
twaddle as her brother described 
them—had proved insuperable, 
and now Hogg was recovering 
from his disappointment, only 
to fall in love with Harriet. His 
passion had not yet been de- 
clared, and it was agreed that 
when they left Edinburgh the 
Shelleys should travel back to 
York with Hogg, keep him 
company for the year that re- 
mained of his studies with the 
conveyancer, and then move on 
with him to London, where they 
would all dwell together —in 
Shelley’s favourite formula—for 
ever, writing, reading, and being 
read to. But alas! Hogg’s 
passion was not to be suppressed, 
and within a month he had dis- 
rupted the triple friendship by 
@ serious attempt on Harriet’s 
virtue. 

Meanwhile the hoped-for re- 
mittances had not arrived, and 
funds were still lacking to settle 
with the trusting landlord and 
pay for the journey south. 
Hogg’s resources were slender, 
and since neither Mr Shelley nor 
Mr Westbrook would supply the 
needs of the runaways, it was 
left to Shelley’s good-natured 
uncle, Captain Pilfold, R.N., a 
hero of the Nile and Trafalgar, 
to take pity on them at last. It 
was all very well, said the gallant 
sailor, to be confoundedly angry, 
but to stop supplies was a great 
deal too bad. ‘My uncle,” 
wrote Shelley, who had been 
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oddly insensitive to the charms 
of Scotland, “ is a most generous 
fellow. Had he not assisted us 
we should still have been chained 
to the filth and commerce of 
Edinburgh. Vile as aristocracy 
is, commerce—pu1se-proud igno- 
rance and illiterateness—is more 
contemptible.” 

The journey to York was made 
by post-chaise for Harriet’s 
better comfort. Both the men 
disliked travelling post, Hogg 
because he grudged the trouble 
entailed by the frequent change 
of vehicle, and Shelley because 
he always hated to be confined 
in any way; indeed Hogg con- 
sidered it necessary to watch 
him very closely at the stages, 
in case he should slip away and 
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thus prolong the journey. The 
weather had broken at last, and 
varied between intermittent rain 
and a depressing mist. Harriet 
sought to relieve the tedium of 
the way by reading aloud from 
Holeroft’s novels, the didactical 
tone of which was not enlivening. 
Hogg accepted Harriet’s choice, 
as he always did, without a 
murmur, but her husband was 
heard to sigh deeply from time 
to time. 

“Ts it necessary to read all 
that, Harriet dear? ’’ he asked 
pathetically. 

** Yes, absolutely.” 

‘Cannot you skip some part ?”’ 

But skipping was impos- 
sible, said Harriet, and went on 
reading. 
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RETURN 


JOURNEY. 


BY ROBERT MORRISON. 


THE preparatory roarings died 
away to a steady growl, and 
then suddenly the twin engines 
burst into an exuberant har- 
mony that meant business. The 
ground slipped past, faster, 
faster, faster . . . dropped, and 
fell away where the line of 
palm trees looked like a hedge, 
and the Viking sped into the 
blue with splendid haste. Up, 
up, up. It was release at last. 
Release from the thraldom of 
the desk; release from duties 
too often unpleasant and respon- 
sibilities too frequently irksome; 
release from heat and dust and 
dirt and the unending repetition 
of sultry summer days; release 
from the dragging burden of a 
babu-ridden office. Up, up, up. 
I relaxed in my seat, unfastened 
my belt, and suppressed a ridi- 
culous desire to carol merry 
snatches, and to smite people 
heartily upon the back. In- 
stead, I suddenly remembered 
something, and guiltily made a 
note in my diary: ‘“ Nylons.” 
The letter I had received from 
my wife that morning had been 
pointed and imperative on the 
subject. 

Below, the last tortured bend 
of the Hooghly, the last bright 
gleam of the marble of the 
Victoria Memorial, the last re- 
flections from the windows of 
offices and the north-lights of 
factories, the very last of Cal- 
cutta faded into the haze of 


@ stifling May day. Good-bye, 
good-bye, good-bye. And thank 
goodness! The aircraft spurned 
the squalid earth and rose ever 
higher, its urgency tuned to my 
mood; for I, too, was anxious to 
be gone. I wondered whether 
this moment would be enjoyed 
all over again when the last rope 
sliced into the dark water at 
Ballard Pier two days hence. 
What mattered the degree of 
the pleasure, the intensity of 
the thrill, when the sensation 
was all enjoyment and nothing 
else? Nothing mattered, and 
I gave myself up to a con- 
templation of the immediate 
present and surveyed my fellow 
passengers. 

The hostess had just distri- 
buted the lunch-boxes and I 
ate with relish; but if I was 
enjoying myself, others were 
not. It was bumpy. The 
dark lady across the gangway, 
now, was merely toying with 
the leg of chicken. She dangled 
the flaccid limb between tremu- 
lous fingers, gazing unseeingly 
upon it with glassy eyes. Mois- 
ture glistened in tiny flecks on 
her taut skin. Her lips were 
parted, and she breathed un- 
easily. She was silent in her 
martyrdom. The girl who earlier 
had accepted her box with the 
delight of one receiving the 
A, K, Q, J, 10 of spades, and 
who had dealt with the contents 
with the voracious eagerness of 
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a player making a certain slam, 
suddenly and obviously regretted 
her precipitancy. She discarded. 
A slight groan sounded from 
the seat behind mine, rising 
above the unvarying pulse of 
the engines. It came from a 
plump Indian lady in a sari, 
who was very unhappy. Con- 
ditions seemed to be deterior- 
ating as the minutes fled by, 
and it was heartening to realise 
that my own internal arrange- 
ments were continuing in a 
state of calm and stability, 
though it needed my full tech- 
nical knowledge to persuade my 
lay half that all was well, and 
that these violent and disturbing 
descents, these unnatural and 
forceful upthrusts, were quite 
all right, and that the curious 
quivering of the wing-tips was 
simply evidence of well-designed 
flexibility and not of imminent 
disintegration. 

Others, presumably unblessed 
by such comforting reflections, 
were less stable. The character- 
istic phlegm of the Briton had 
deserted them. Not even a 
decent reticence remained to 
uphold the national dignity. 
They were unashamedly and 
copiously sick. My sympathy 
with them in their predicament 
was not unmixed with a little 
pride in my own case, though 
I saw as I glanced at my watch 
that nearly four hours of flight 
remained before us, and four 
hours can be a long time. As 
it happened, it was a very long 
time, two hundred minutes of 
bumps. It was too bumpy 
even to read, and I passed the 
time between a casual perusal 
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of American illustrated papers 
(aren’t Americans literate? I 
found myself asking) and an 
astonished interest in the suf- 
ferers, whose performance was 
continuous and enthusiastic. 


“And still I gazed, and still my 
wonder grew, 
That one small .. .” 


The rest is better omitted. 

Towards the end of the 
journey my observations were 
summarised in the simple note 
that all the women passengers 
were very sick, and all the 
men were remarkably reserved. 
Physiologists might make some- 
thing of it. 

After an uncomfortable land- 
ing at Santa Cruz the captain 
of the aircraft nobly upheld the 
traditions derived from genera- 
tions of mariners, particularly 
those on the Channel services, 
by remarking that it had been 
the most bumpy flight on that 
route in all his experience. I 
mentally inscribed on the tablets 
of my memory that immortal 
and oft-reiterated inaccuracy, 
“ Everyone was sick except me 
and the captain.” 

The terse jottings in my diary 
record two incidents in the 
hangar that does duty as a 
terminal building at Bombay’s 
airport. A uniformed babu 
asked me whether I had any 
liquor in my luggage: Bombay 
had gone ‘dry.’ The thought 
of any state or province in 
the tropical East attempting to 
enforce prohibition in face of 
ineradicable disrespect for the 
law, inherited skill in the arts 
of evasion, and a general and 
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permanent thirst, still arouses 
in me nothing but pity and 
amusement. Politicians, itseems, 
never benefit by the experi- 
ence of others; the teachings 
of history fall upon deaf ears. 
It only remains to be seen 
how long it will take India to 
produce her Capones and her 
Dillingers. 

The other incident also tickled 
me, partly because it was not 
an incident at all. Pacing slowly 
up and down the central way 
beneath the high roof, unmis- 
takable with the bushes of silver 
hair on either side of a finely 
domed head, and with calves 
gaitered in black, was none 
other than the Dean of Canter- 
bury. But why, I asked myself, 
alone? The eminent and the 
notorious are rarely left to them- 


selves for a moment, especially 


in foreign countries. True, his 
visit to Australia, from which 
he was clearly returning, had 
not been a complete success ; 
authority down under had not 
displayed any fondness for the 
distinguished cleric’s opinions or 
even for his presence. But this 
was India, and here the Com- 
munist Party was considerably 
less popular with the powers 
than in most parts of the world. 
Bullets were more often its 
weapons and its portion than 
ballots. Perhaps the local com- 
trades had weighed discretion 
against valour and decided 
against any public manifesta- 
tions of hospitality towards the 
Very Reverend but Rather Red 
gentleman, for fear of sharp and 
painful contact with Bombay’s 
energetic Mahratta police, and 
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consequent imprisonment for an 
indefinite term in most un- 
pleasant surroundings. That, 
I hazarded, was the reason for 
the absence of garlands and 
adulation, and I was tickled. 

Two days later I found my- 
self engaged in that essential 
preliminary to any journey in 
this streamlined era: waiting. 
I do not complain, for on this 
occasion I did not have to wait 
very long. Medical inspection— 
though why we modestly had 
to file through a room one at 
a time in order to present a 
vaccination certificate for casual 
perusal is one of the mysteries; 
currency—no, I had not more 
than the permitted £5 in notes; 
passport—no visas required, all 
in order; customs—no, I was 
not departing from India with 
bales of silk, rolls of cotton 
fabrics, bags of rice, tea in 
excess of 2 Ibs., bullion, spirits, 
antiquities, typewriters and 
sewing-machines, opium .. . no, 
nothing to declare. And at 
last, thinking how unbelievably 
easy and unhindered were the 
comings and goings of the Count 
of Monte Cristo and Mr Phileas 
Fogg, I walked up the gangway 
and into the ship. With the 
laudable object of saving money 
I was travelling Tourist. 

After lunch I stood in the 
stern and watched the shores 
of India recede and fade to a 
thin line on the horizon. Was 
it really farewell, I wondered. 
Vain speculation! It was cer- 
tainly good-bye for the time 
being, and that was enough. 

Salaam, India ! 

“You came aboard at Bom- 
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bay? I thought so. Now, 
perhaps you can tell me a thing 
or two. That—that red muck 
they spit all over the pave- 
ments; just what would that 
be? And those cows wandering 
all over the streets. . . .” 

I looked round. The accents 
were those of Australia, and 
their possessor was @ youngish 
man with widely open eyes and 
@ twitch of a smile at the 
corners of his mouth. He looked 
eager, fresh, alive. I paused for 
@ moment, regarding him with 
pleased surprise. I felt a little 
like the legendary sailor who 
walked inland carrying an oar 
over his shoulder until at last a 
rustic asked him what it was. 

I turned my back on the east. 

“That red stuff? Well, 
NN ag 

Meal succeeded meal, day 
succeeded day. Each morning 
before breakfast I walked and 
ran briskly round the deck for 
half an hour with a planter 
acquaintance from the neigh- 
bourhood of Darjeeling ; in the 
course of the morning I usually 
played some deck game with 
a@ small man who farmed sheep 
in South Island, New Zealand; 
in the early evening I strolled 
with a retired railway official 
from London; and I shared a 
table in the dining saloon with 
a couple from Sydney and a 
student from Adelaide. The 
smooth rhythm of liner life 
swallowed us all up, and exist- 
ence continued as under an 
anzsthetic. Only occasionally 
did we emerge to paddle a 
few strokes upon the surface 
of affairs, and then relapsed 
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comfortably again into semi- 
oblivion. 

Aden brought about one such 
hasty emergence. It was very 
late when we arrived, and as 
we were to sail about breakfast- 
time I most carefully weighed 
in the balance the dubious 
pleasures of a nocturnal visit to 
dusty bazaars against the com- 
fort of my bunk. Bunk won, 
but I enjoyed seeing my more 
energetic fellow passengers de- 
part for the shore. 

“Be careful what you buy 
from these fellows,” advised 
The Man Who Had Been There 
Before. ‘“ They’re worse than 
at Port Said. Awful rogues. 
The great speciality these days 
is nylons, of course. My wife 
bought some last trip, and do 
you know, the first time she 
washed them they all but dis- 
solved! They’re said to be 
Japanese stuff, I believe. Prob- 
ably made of the raw material 
they use for bird’s-nest soup. 
Ha-ha-ha !” 

Nylons! I made another 
hasty note, mentally : must get 
those nylons before they all go. 

Next morning I watched the 
boats bringing back the hun- 
dreds of the shore parties, laden 
with little packages and sou- 
venirs; tired? yes, but happy, 
and full of stories. I heard of 
the taxi that had broken down 
during a drive, six miles from 
the town, and of the very nice 
man who had “let me have it 
for only a pound,” and of the 
pearls which seemed too cheap, 
and the chocolates which were 
much too dear. Of course, 
almost every woman had bought 
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the stockings thrust upon them 
by the Aden salesmen. I cannot 
say whether it is true that they 
were created out of the same 
substance as bird’s-nest soup, 
though in these days when 
everything seems to originate 
in a test-tube this would not 
surprise me. I could as easily 
believe that bird’s-nest soup is 
made out of nylons. Suffice it 
to report that a day or so after 
our departure the ship echoed 
with feminine lamentations ; the 
joy of their hearts was ceased, 
their dance was turned into 
mourning. What was so utterly 
baffling to a mere male was that 
perfectly genuine nylon stock- 
ings of unimpeachable ancestry 
were to be had in the ship’s own 
shop. I remembered my notes, 
and bought four pairs. 

The passengers were more 
mixed and more interesting than 
usual; for the ship on arrival at 
Bombay had remained three- 
quarters full of Australians. It 
was a change from the normal 
Indian contingent —civil ser- 
vants, merchants and bankers, 
engineers and planters, railway 
officials, missionaries, and Ben- 
galis going to British universi- 
ties. There were, of course, a 
number of familiar types (was 
I not one myself?), but there 
were many who were not. Why, 
I wondered for some time, were 
the majority of the Australians 
elderly? The answer came 
later, after I had talked to 
some. They were people who 
had saved and worked for some 
years to visit for the first time, 
or to revisit, the land of their 
fathers. Why, I continued, were 
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the remainder so very young ? 
I discovered that these were 
enterprising young people who 
by very hard saving had 
managed to scrape together a 
return fare, and were now going 
to Britain for the first time. 
Many were intending to walk or 
cycle not only in the British 
Isles but also on the Continent, 
making use of the Youth Hostels 
everywhere they went. There 
were girls alone and girls in 
pairs, boys just out of their 
teens, confidently embarking on 
perhaps thirty thousand miles 
of travel by sea and land in 
several countries in a way which 
would have shocked their grand- 
mothers into hysterics. They 
were decided, clear-eyed, and 
appreciative. I found them 
wholly admirable. 

The men were @ very mixed 
bag, ranging from one burly 
specimen who might have 
stepped straight out of a mining 
camp, Hollywood version, to a 
silent youth who carried about 
with him all day an anthology 
of modern poetry. The burly 
man and his particular cronies 
stoutly displayed that typical 
Australian wear, braces. Braces 
supporting flannel trousers, when 
the owner looks the part, may 
not seem out of place, but 
braces attached to khaki shorts 
draped about the curves of a 
very stout man were far from 
being esthetically satisfying. 
However, this one did not look 
the sort of man who would 
worry much over the niceties of 
appearance, which was perhaps 
just as well. 

It was one evening in the Red 
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Sea that I noticed these two, 
the Burly Man and his friend 
Braces, sitting in the Smoke- 
room over drinks and a book. 
They were joined by a third, a 
sun-dried little man in a pen- 
dulous blue waistcoat. I had 
never before seen anyone wear- 
ing @ waistcoat in the Red Sea 
on @ hot May day, and I looked 
at this hardy experimenter with 
respect. True, he wore no coat, 
and the waistcoat hung limply 
open, disclosing the inevitable 
braces, but even so he must 
have noticed the heat, as Runyon 
would have said, “more than 
somewhat.” 

Waistcoat sat down. Burly 
Man looked up, nodded, and 
returned to his book. Braces 
aimlessly rotated his glass upon 
the table. 

“What book you reading?” 
asked Waistcoat tersely. 

Burly Man, benevolent in 
unwonted spectacles, looked over 
the rims and replied. 

‘“* It’s a book about London.” 

“Oh. Where d’you get it?” 

“In the shop I got it, this 
morning. Half a crown I gave 
for it.” 

“ Half a crown!” There was 
surprise verging upon scorn in 
Waistcoat’s voice.  “‘ It doesn’t 
look worth that to me. Why, 
it’s only paper-backed ! ”’ 

Burly Man put down the 
book. 

‘ There’s things in this here 
book ’’—he was speaking very 
deliberately—“ as you won’t get 
in any other book. See? It’s 
full of facts, facts about London, 
facts as you won’t get anywhere 
else. See? There’s things in 
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this here book as you don’t 
know and never heard of. 
There’s — things — in — it — as 
—I—didn’t—know! See?” 

‘‘ Well, all right. Like what, 
for instance ?”’ 

“Like... Here, I'll tell 
you. Did you know as London 
wasn’t always called London ? 
No! ’Course you didn’t. And 
neithcr did I. Well, it wasn’t, 
and this here book tells you, 
see? Listen.’ 

He adjusted his glasses, and 
turned over the pages. 

‘‘ Now where .. . here it is. 
Now!” 

He coughed, and began to 
read, slowly, one word at a time. 

‘“¢In Roman times the whole 
road system of the country con- 
verged upon London, or Lon- 
dinium—Londinium, as it was 
then called. . .’ See? Did you 
know as it was called Lon- 
dintum? No, of course you 
didn’t. And neither did I. 
Well, there may be plenty of 
books about London, but this 
here one tells you all the facts, 
some a8 you won’t find nowhere 
else. See?” 

Waistcoat was unmoved. He 
removed the pipe from his 
mouth, and blinked weakly at 
his large friend. 

“JT still wouldn’t ha’ give 
half a crown for it,’ he said, 
quite mildly. 

The reader glared. 

Braces ceased playing with 
his glass, and gestured in the 
direction of the bar to attract 
the attention of a steward. 

“Charlie! Three beers.’ 

Braces, I decided, had tact. 

The passage of the canal was 
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almost unremarkable. There 
was a brilliant sky, enlivened 
from time to time by the darting 
flight of machines of the Royal 
Air Force, a spectacle pleasing 
to all and especially warming 
to the Australians, who cheered. 
There was the sand, of course, 
and there were dredgers. There 
were men working here and 
there, driving piles and setting 
stone in revetments along the 
banks. Tugs fussed by with a 
flurry of coffee-coloured wash 
and a trailing signature of black 
smoke. In the lakes we passed 
small boats, an occasional yacht, 
and bathers. And once we 
passed @ sentry. 

Egypt at this time was under 
martial law, a consequence of 
the recent and still indefinite 
hostilities between the Arab 
states and the newly created 
Israel—or should it be Blunder- 
land? Peace there was, but 
enmity remained. Evidence of 
the tense state of affairs was 
provided by the sentry whom 
we observed on the right, or 
east bank, and we gazed upon 
the guardian of his country’s 
integrity with considerable in- 
terest. It seemed rather a 
lonely task, though no doubt he 
was relieved periodically by boat 
from across the hundred yards 
or so of intervening water. He 
looked forlorn in his little sand- 
bagged post, as though he real- 
ised not only the responsibilities 
of his office but also the in- 
security of his own situation 
in the event of attack. He 
looked a little— well, second- 
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hand, too. Someone (I think it 
was Compton Mackenzie) once 
said: “A French officer’s uni- 
form looks as though it had 
been borrowed from a friend. 
A German officer’s uniform looks 
as though it had been inherited 
from his grandfather. An Italian 
officer’s uniform looks as though 
he had been poured into it.” 
The Hgyptian sentry’s uniform 
looked as though he had found 
it under a tram. He did not 
inspire confidence, and with the 
uneasy memory of once having 
written some possibly unpalat- 
able remarks about Palestine,' 
I kept a wary eye open for the 
advancing hordes of Israel. For- 
tunately there was nothing to 
be seen to the east except the 
dusty distances of the Sinai. 

Slowly and quietly the ship 
moved on, and it became dark. 
When we returned to the deck 
after dinner the garish lights of 
Port Said were in view ahead, 
a fitting fagade to this vulgar 
parvenu. Along the rails, where 
the passengers clustered thickly, 
fragments of conversation rose 
into the still air. 

“. .. they say the Captain 
eald 7?” 

“. . . used to be called the 
wickedest city on earth .. .” 

“| . . Simon Artz...” 

‘... eer 

“. ..I want some Turkish 
Delight, the real...” 

“. . . shops never close, day 
or night .. .” 

“... try the Eastern Ex- 
change first .. .” 

“. .. Simon Arts...” 


‘Maga,’ March 1950. 
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“. . . don’t go off the main 
streets .. .” 

“. .. nylons...” 

“... youll see 
Lesseps statue .. .” 

“. . . of course I'm going 
ashore immediately .. .” 

“. . . Simon Artz...” 

We arrived, and tied up. 

I have owned several pass- 
ports, from the one signed by 
the majestic Curzon whose titles 
and dignities rolled impressively 
to a pregnant conclusion in 
“* &., &e.,”’ to the latest, wherein 
the “we” who request and 
require in the Name of His 
Majesty all those whom it may 
concern to allow the bearer to 
pass freely without let or hin- 
drance is simply Mr Ernest 
Bevin. It has never been my 
experience to find, at ports 
where I wish to disembark, that 
the authorities regard this in- 
junction as in any way con- 
cerning them, and Egypt is a 
notable offender. Needless fuss 
must be endured. The pro- 
cedure on this occasion was 
unchanged from my last transit 
of the canal in 1946. 

“ Passengers wishing to go 
ashore at Port Said must pro- 
duce their passports to the 
officials now in the lounge.” 

So we were told by the loud- 
speakers, and there was an 
immediate rush; for the voice 
added the warning that the 
officers would be available for 
exactly one hour, and no more. 
The long queue straggled its 
way past the table in the 
lounge, and an assistant purser 
speeded the process by calling 
loudly, ‘ Please have your pass- 
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ports open at a blank page.” 
We meekly did so, and as fast 
as human hand could ink a 
rubber stamp and thump it 
upon the proffered pages the 
official sanction was granted 
without question. In fact, the 
official did not even favour us 
with a look; I myself would 
have felt that I was getting 
good value had he shot at me 
just a slight glance from beneath 
his heavy-lidded eyes. But he 
did not. I might have been a 
hashish mogul for all he knew 
or cared. And there was no 
charge, which was queer. Most 
countries, including the United 
States, make quite an impres- 
sive sum of money out of their 
passport and visa industry, and 
it was indeed strange to see 
Egypt of all countries missing 
an opportunity like this—a much 
simpler mode of extortion than 
the classic fumigation racket. 

Officially blessed, I made my 
way the next morning to what 
liner copipanies nowadays insist 
upon calling the ‘foyer,’ and 
there, still in the ship, sur- 
rendered my precious passport 
to an Egyptian constable, who 
gave me in exchange a sort of 
cloakroom ticket, a meagre scrap 
of paper bearing a number. 
The passport he placed with 
hundreds of others on a table 
by his side. I then went down 
the ladder to the shore, un- 
documented, a pawn with not a 
paper to his name, a live but 
unidentifiable carcase at large 
in a strange city, a British 
citizen without proof of that 
proud estate. 

This gem of administrative 
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procedure fascinated me. What, 
I asked myself, was it for? In 
the effort to discover its inner 
meaning and significance I tried 
to make my mind a blank, as it 
were, to transform myself into a 
bureaucrat. I failed to make 
my mind a blank. [ failed 
entirely to discern any point 
or meaning in this singularly 
fatuous performance. That the 
solution evaded me caused me 
no little exasperation; clearly 
I was not born to be an ad- 
ministrator, which is a pity; 
for otherwise I might now be 
Eminent, and drawing £5000 a 
year a8 a member of some 
regional board in a nationalised 
industry. Alas, what oppor- 
tunities we miss through our 
defects ! 


Dear old Port Said! Yes, 


indeed, dearer than ever ; I was 
thankful that I had no other 
object in going ashore than to 


stretch my legs, a pastime 
which, through an oversight, 
remains free. Even to the 
most energetic perambulator 
the pavements soon lose their 
attractions, and in the end I, too, 
sauntered about the shops, meet- 
ing at every corner and every 
doorway a bevy of passengers 
from my own or another ship. 
I gathered that, as at Aden, the 
search for nylons was in full 
swing, and I pondered for a 
while upon the place gained by 
this synthetic hosiery in the 
traffic of the nations. Were 
not these treasured wisps men- 
tioned honourably in the course 
of the Sidney Stanley affair ? 
Or dishonourably, perhaps. Do 
they not, unsubstantial as they 
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are, open doors and pave 
the way to the fulfilment of 
promises and the successful 
completion of mighty if curious 
enterprises ? One would like to 
know how many pairs accom- 
pany returning delegates and 
jaunting ministers after visits 
and conferences in nylon-blesged 
countries. Does Mrs Molotov 
say to Mr Molotov... One 
speculates. 

I wandered at last into the 
most famous emporium in Port 
Said, and immediately met my 
planter friend. 

“Just been buying a few 
things for the wife,” he ex- 
plained. ‘ Nylons, and so on. 
I say, do you know this place is 
supposed to be owned by Wool- 
worths now ? ” 

Deeper in the shop, I found 
myself among dressing-gowns. 
I might have bought one had 
the price been one-eighth of the 
figure asked. I met one of my 
table companions. 

* Really,” she exclaimed, 
‘‘ things get dearer all the time. 
They say Harrods bought this 
shop up years ago. Is that 
right ? ”’ 

I went upstairs to the café, 
and wrote post-cards to the 
children. My New Zealand 
farmer friend left his group and 
came to my table. Could I 
confirm that this Artz place was 
really Selfridge’s % 

I was, in fact, quite unaware 
that the store was owned by 
any other person than Mr Simon 
Artz, but nothing surprises me 
now. I would not raise an eye- 
brow were I to read in ‘The 
Times’ that it was in the 
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hands of Mr Butlin or the 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. 

I left the shop, and resumed 
my sauntering. 

A small crowd had formed 
near the entrance to the largest 
hotel, though at a discreet dis- 
tance from the door. There 
were numerous policemen on 
duty, big-booted, white-gloved, 
red-fezzed. I asked one what 
impended. 

“El wazir,” he answered 
shortly, giving me what I shall 
simply describe as ‘ a look.’ 

I have seen quite a number 
of ministers, senators, diplomats, 
even crowned rulers, in the 
Middle East and India, and the 
prospect of seeing one more lit 
no spark of interest. Besides, 
the progress of politicians 


through eastern streets is today 


80 often accompanied by com- 
munist demonstrations, student 
strikes, the defenestration of 
embassies, recumbency before 
trams, and the molestation of 
innocent foreigners, that I de- 
cided to retire before the bomb- 
throwing part of the ceremony 
began, and returned to the ship. 

The ship’s concert took place 
the night before we passed 
Gibraltar, for excellent reasons; 
the Atlantic in general, and the 
Bay in particular, are not to be 
trusted at any season. The 
concert was organised entirely 
by the stewards, and it might 
have been the floor show in 
some expensive metropolitan 
restaurant. Years and years 
ago, when Hitler was not even a 
corporal, I remember witnessing 
my first ship’s concert. There 
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was @ sentimental song or two. 
There was a red-nosed funny 
man, and another dressed as a 
woman. A fireman did what we 
then called a ‘clog dance.’ And 
there was The Recitation. Our 
faculties of appreciation had 
not then been blunted by the 
nightly battering from the ether, 
and we enjoyed the fun simply 
and heartily. 

Now our stewards belonged to 
the era of radio, swing, Holly- 
wood, and the wisecrack. They 
knew what they wanted to put 
over, and they knew how to put 
it over. The show was swift, 
expert, and very sure. There 
were impersonations, quick 
scenes with sudden curtains, 
‘swing’ numbers, topical allu- 
sions, and that detestable variety 
of song known as close harmony, 
in which three or four per- 
formers huddle over a micro- 
phone and make sounds like 
cows moaning into a long funnel. 
They were very sophisticated, 
and very clever. But there was 
still The Recitation. 

It was announced in the 
second half of the programme, 
almost as if this were the pidce 
de résistance, that Reg Someone 
was going to favour us with 
some of his own compositions. 
He did, and as many of us had 
feared, they were ‘ pomes.’ One 
was a ‘pome’ about a blind 
man who could not see flowers. 
Another was about a child say- 
ing its prayers to a ne’er-do-well 
father while the mother lay 
sick. Finally, in response to 
considerable applause, he gave 
us what he said was the “ finest 
piece of philosophy ever written 
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in verse ’’—yes, quite right: it 
was “Tf.” Needless to say, he 
was a Cockney. This particular 
brand of damp sentiment seems 
to thrive within sound of Bow 
Bells more than in any other 
region in these isles. 

Off Brixham we embarked 
a boat-load of officials, whose 
pleasing purpose it was to com- 
plete as many formalities as 
possible before our arrival at 
Tilbury. I contrasted this with 
my last experience, in 1946, 
when the trooper in which I was 
travelling tied up alongside 
Liverpool landing-stage at 2.00 
in the afternoon—and nothing 
whatever happened until the 
next morning. On this occasion 
it was all very gentlemanly. A 
polite inquiry about the quan- 
tity of sterling currency, a quick 
glance at the passport, and it 
was over. 


“* T’ve said a few harsh things 
about governments and civil 
servants in my time,” said the 
planter when we had finished, 
“but these fellows really do 
their job damn well.” 


“H’m!” A commercial trav- 
eller was less appreciative. 
“Tf these fellows’ bosses, the 
politicians, did their job half as 
well, there would be no need of 
this performance at all. When 
I was young we didn’t have 
passports, and you could cart 
sovereigns about in sacks for all 
anybody cared. Progress!” 

I suppose that in 1975 I shall 
be saying, or mumbling, that 
twenty-five years ago we only 
had passport, currency, customs, 
and health formalities when we 
journeyed about the world. Al- 
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most certainly in that ample 
space of time the nations will 
have invented at least another 
half-dozen curious and original 
lets and hindrances ‘‘ for essen- 
tial administrative reasons.” 

Late that night we anchored 
in the Thames, and when we 
woke next morning we were 
alongside the landing-stage at 
Tilbury. A deep peace reigned. 
About a quarter-past eight a 
policeman walked slowly along 
the berth, to the great admira- 
tion of the Australians, who 
would have cheered had they 
not been awed. Rumours flut- 
tered from deck to deck, and 
the word ‘ strike’ was heard. 

‘Reminds me of Sydney,” 
said a voice peevishly. 

“Are we dirty cargo?” asked 
another. 

It was a false alarm. Very 
gradually the workers appeared, 
and at last, to our great relief, 
we heard the cheerful clatter of 
the cargo-handling gear. Our 
‘hold’ baggage was on its way 
out. 

Disembarkation soon gave 
me @ new experience. For the 
first time in my life I found 
myself in a Nationalised British 
Train. It was not noticeably 
different from any other that I 
could remember, and the ticket 
was just a ticket, and not some 
sort of Permit To Travel. It 
was very disappointing. Tickets 
were inspected just before we 
left, and four of the six in my 
compartment discovered that 
they were defrauding the State 
by travelling First with Third- 
class tickets. They protested 
in vain. How were they to 
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know, being Australians? A 
porter had led them to this 
carriage. This was true. There 
was no number or indication on 
the door. Also true. Nor was 
there any sort of sign in the 
compartment. True again. The 
compartment did not look in any 
way superior to others on the 
train. Perfectly true. The In- 
spector was adamant, and the 
excess fares were demanded and 
paid. I thought it a poor 
introduction to the homeland, 
and at St Pancras carefully 
examined the carriage myself, 
and confirmed that there was 
no obvious advertisement of its 
luxury. I attributed this to 
some obscure form of demo- 
cratisation introduced by the 
new powers. 

During the tedious hour from 
Tilbury to London I recorded 
three comments that were made 
by Australian voices :-— 

“ Aren’t the houses terribly 
close together ! ” 

“Why do English people fill 
their back gardens with junk 
and rubbish ? ”’ 

“ Just look at that smoke !” 

What a pity it is that the 
newcomer’s approach to the 
capital must so often be by the 
backstairs, as it were by the 


coal-bin and the slop-pails and 
through the odours of the cook- 
ing-stove. It was a thoroughly 
dull and depressing day, and 
I was sorry to realise what a 
bad first impression was being 
formed, for a first impression is 
difficult to correct. Still, London 
would have a good try. After 
all, it was early in the year, and 
these eager and friendly visitors 
came to appreciate and not to 
criticise. They would see and 
enjoy so much: St James’s 
Park, and the unbelievable 
Whitehall skyline, the sudden 
view of St Paul’s from Ludgate 
Hill, Derby Day, a changing 
of the guard, perhaps a royal 
progress through the streets, 
Wimbledon, Lord’s, Trafalgar 
Square at dusk, when the birds 
rise and swoop and pattern the 
darkening sky, the Thames, and 
Eros, ... 

We parted at St Pancras, the 
twelve hundred of us, and dis- 
persed in our various directions. 

It was good to be home, very 
good, Next morning I proudly 
unpacked my gifts and pre- 
sented the nylons, guaranteed 
insoluble and passed free of 
duty by an amiable customs 
officer. 

They were the wrong size. 
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BY J. H. T. 


In the happy lull between the 
defeat of Hohenzollern Germany 
and the rise of Hitler, the 
whirligig of official postings 
deposited me at the capital of 
one of the largest States of old 
India. And to my great content 
I was left there for four years. 
It was good to have some re- 
sponsibility for the moral and 
material progress (to quote the 
subject of the annual report on 
the condition of India laid be- 
fore Parliament) of so great a 
State, but I also rejoiced that 
in its advancement towards the 
position of a unit in the Federa- 
tion of India, then the proposed 
constitutional goal, the history 
of the State was remembered 
and its roots retained. 

The State was a happy com- 
bination of ancient and modern, 
and its hierarchy was funda- 
mentally feudal. The chief noble, 
whom it is sufficient to call the 
Nawab, was the son and the 
grandson of former Prime 
Ministers of the State. For a 
year he had even been Prime 
Minister himself. But by then 
times had begun to change, his 
Ruler was more complex and 
erratic in character than those 
on the throne when his father 
and grandfather had adminis- 
tered the State, and the Nawab 
himself was less fitted for the 
post; for he was more of a 
scholar than an administrator, 
and more of a philosopher than 


a courtier. The break came 
when the Ruler, whose immedi- 
ate ancestry was generally be- 
lieved to be the cause of much 
of his eccentricity, became em- 
barrassingly apologetic at one 
of the Prime Minister’s inter- 
views and remarked, “I may 
be the son of a prostitute, but 
my mother was the best prosti- 
tute in India.” The Nawab’s 
equally outspoken reaction 
to this confidence—‘ Yes, my 
father always told me so ”— 
was not calculated to retain him 
in office. 

By reason of his ancestors’ 
achievements the Nawab had 
inherited an enormous estate, 
over which he had almost un- 
limited power and from which 
he drew a princely and untaxed 
income. But he accepted this 
as a trust, and his lovableness 
was largely derived from that 
strong sense of duty. He ruled 
well, though whimsically, and 
his people liked him all the 
more because of his unusual- 
ness ; for the Indian has always 
loved the eccentric even when 
the eccentricity has attached 
itself to a sahib administrator. 

The Nawab’s scholarship 
turned him towards collecting ; 
and more than that, for his 
chief foible was the jackdaw’s. 
There was nothing he either did 
not collect or might not at any 
time decide to collect. In one 
attic of his city palace were 
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row upon row of framed oil 
paintings with their faces to the 
wall; turning them round at 
random on my first visit, I lit 
on @ picture which I had seen 
in the Royal Academy on my 


varonar, may over 
Shakespeare appearing as 
William Ewart Gladstone. And 
how would history have been 
rewritten if George Washington 
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had really been, as labelled, 
Queen Victoria? The four sides 
of the courtyard in the middle 
of the palace were lined with 
marble statues. All were good 
and one was a tour de force ; for 
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delighted in giving luncheon 
parties which, for length and 


gastronomic excellence, were 
unequalled in India. Long be- 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, founder of the 
firm that bears his name, and founder, in 1817, 
of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ was born on 20th 
November 1776 in Edinburgh. 


He began modestly enough as a bookseller on 
the South Bridge and as a connoisseur of rare 
books; like a number of his colleagues, he soon 
became engaged in the business of publishing— 
his first publication was in fact his own catalogue, 
an innovation for Edinburgh which brought him 
many friends. He had successes, and some 
notable setbacks, and it was after one of these 
that he decided to launch a new monthly magazine, 
partly to prove his own ability and partly to provide 
a Tory rival to the Whig ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 
Blackwood engaged two editors, an unhappy 
union, and the first number of the magazine 
appeared in April 1817, But it was not what its 
founder had hoped—it was even a little dull. 
Within six months he had dismissed the joint 
editors, and, with help and co-operation from 
Wilson and Lockhart, had taken over the editorship 
himself. The seventh number—the real ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’ which included the famous 
but now forgotten “‘Chaldee Manuscript”— 
roused the literary world to laughter, indignation, 
and fury. Through the storms that followed, 
William Blackwood went on calmly and con- 
fidently; he had weighed the risks, he accepted 
the outcome with equal composure. His Magazine 
—‘ Maga ’—survived, and without a single break 
in continuity, or a rise in price, has continued 
month by month. Since William Blackwood’s 
day—he died in 1834—there have been seven 
editors of ‘ Maga ’—all Blackwoods. 
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chief foible was the jackdaw’s. 
There was nothing he either did 
not collect or might not at any 
time decide to collect. In one 
attic of his city palace were 
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row upon row of framed oil 
paintings with their faces to the 
wall; turning them round at 
random on my first visit, I lit 
on @ picture which I had seen 
in the Royal Academy on my 
last leave. In a bathroom were 
carefully arranged racks of hun- 
dreds of walking-sticks, ranging 
from cheap canes presumably 
picked up on the promenade 
at Southend to monstrosities of 
carved ivory, ebony or jade, or 
models of ingenuity opening up 
into swords, umbrellas, guns, 
pistols or writing materials, 
and sometimes several of these 
accessories in the same stick. 
In the garden of one of his 
suburban houses, stacked care- 
lessly in a sort of pavilion, was 
a lifelike and no doubt priceless 
collection of china figures, said 
to have belonged to Napoleon 
Bonaparte and certainly repre- 
senting regimental uniforms of 
his armies. Another pavilion had 
nothing but Dresden figures, some 
of the shepherdesses’ petticoats 
being of such delicate porcelain 
that it was hard to believe they 
were not made of lace. 

Round the anteroom of the 
city palace stood a collection 
of busts of the famous men 
of history. Characteristically 
ordered arrangement had ceased 
with their assembly, and the 
attachment of their labels was 
chaotic. I always chuckled at 
a hirsute and bearded Jove 
solemnly exhibited as Julius 
Caesar, and a very obvious 
Shakespeare appearing as 
William Ewart Gladstone. And 
how would history have been 
rewritten if George Washington 
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had really been, as labelled, 
Queen Victoria ? The four sides 
of the courtyard in the middle 
of the palace were lined with 
marble statues. All were good 
and one was a tour de force ; for 
the form and features of a 
beautiful woman glowed through 
a fine silken veil carved from 
the same block of marble. But 
taking his place amongst all 
this loveliness was a life-sized 
nigger minstrel in full regi- 
mentals of striped and coloured 
clothing, and mechanically so 
provided that when wound up 
he smoked, removing and re- 
placing a huge cigar. Most 
valuable of all the collection 
were room after room of manu- 
seript books of every age, size, 
colour, and illumination, but 
without a vestige of arrange- 
ment, cataloguing, or protec- 
tion, except that the dust lying 
on them showed immediately if 
they had been disturbed. In 
fact, none of the Nawab’s 
treasures seemed secure, and a 
priceless collection of emeralds 
encrusted in the handle of a 
dagger which had once belonged 
to the Emperor Akbar, or Tippu 
Sultan’s hat picked up at Serin- 
gapatam, were as carelessly 
handled as a box of cigarettes. 
That nothing was indeed lost 
was due to the almost fantastic 
loyalty of the Nawab’s staff, all 
of whom were drawn from his 
estate. 

The Nawab was generous to 
others beside his tenants. He 
delighted in giving luncheon 
parties which, for length and 
gastronomic excellence, were 
unequalled in India. Long be- 
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fore the war and the American 
invasion of domestic India had 
knocked the wage standards 
shapeless, he paid his cook the 
equivalent of £700 a year, whereas 
the Resident himself paid his 
only £50. And the meals the 
Nawab gave were a gourmet’s 
delight and a gourmand’s chal- 
lenge. In addition to the con- 
ventional Western courses there 
were always some Indian dishes, 
the chief being a tremendous 
curry with every conceivable 
side-dish—I once counted over 
fifty—which completely eclipsed 
the famous curries of Bikaner 
and Patiala. The wines matched 
the food and invariably ended 
with Napoleon brandy. For his 
special friends, when he invited 
only these, the Nawab gave 
Imperial Tokay. He claimed to 
have bought up the Emperor 
Francis. Joseph’s stock, and the 
wine gave no reason to doubt 
his word. If ever sunlight was 
captured it was preserved in 
those bottles. 

After luncheon the routine 
was to inspect part of the 
Nawab’s treasures. The ex- 
hibits varied according to his 
intimacy with his guests, but 
for some reason, though every- 
one was taken to see the statuary 
and the pictures—and the sug- 
gestiveness of some of them 
went near to matching the 
blatancies of the temple statuary 
at Madura and Kailasa—only 
close friends were shown the 
glorious china and porcelain. 
And only for the very closest 
was what might be called a floor 
show put on. 

A formal meal in noble circles 
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in the State was never con- 
sidered complete without two 
features, crackers on the table 
and an entertainment on the 
floor. The Nawab would have 
no truck with crackers, how- 
ever traditional, but when he 
staged a floor show it was 
unique. 

In the State there was a tribe 
of so-called magicians whose 
secrets had been passed down 
from generation to generation 
and, it was said, from century 
to century. But only a handful 
of old men seemed to have 
survived to hold the tribal lore. 
These old men the Nawab main- 
tained and encouraged. They 
rarely appeared; I saw them 
only once, nor would I have 
wished to see them again. They 
performed in the courtyard 
between the statues. Comfort- 
ably replete, I sat relaxed and 
prepared to doze through the ° 
show. But it banished sleep. 

They. began with a simple 
hors d@ceuvre by the youngest, a 
stripling of about fifty, which 
counts as old age in rustic India. 
Standing in the centre of the 
semicircle of our seats, he put 
out an immensely long tongue, 
and, seizing the tip with the 
fingers of one hand, held up- 
right in the other a two-foot- 
long iron bar, which towards its 
end split into the fork of Vishnu’s 
trident with a long and clumsy 
central spike. Slowly, and he 
stood no more than a foot or so 
from my chair, he pushed the 
spike upwards through his tongue 
until a good two inches of it 
showed above the surface. Then 
he walked round the spectators 
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80 that each could see. There 
was no sign of blood, and when 
he withdrew the spike and a few 
minutes later showed us his 
tongue, there was no apparent 
wound or mark on it. 

The second performer carried 
a sword of polished steel, in 
length and shape not unlike a 
claymore, with a handle covered 
in clanging rings. This weapon 
had no edges, it was rounded 
all along its length and had a 
rounded point. Holding it near 
the handle with his right arm 
stretched at full length, with his 
left hand he carefully inserted 
the point into the outer corner 
of his right eye and pushed it 
behind the eyeball. Then, using 
the bone at the edge of the 
socket as a fulcrum and pressing 
the point forward and upward, 
he levered the whole eye out 
till it looked like an onion 
transfixed on a skewer, though 
the roots of nerves and tissues 
could still be seen attaching the 
eye to its bed. Then like his 
colleagues he carefully exhibited 
this horror for the closer inspec- 
tion of each of us in turn. Per- 
sonally I did not find that a 
living human eye so brandished 
was any aid to digestion, and 
was glad when the man returned 
to the centre of the floor, put 
his eye back into its socket, 
and rolled it about in step 
with its fellow as if nothing 
had happened. 

The third to take the floor 
was the oldest of all the per- 
formers. He was so old—he 
was probably about seventy— 
that his flesh had shrivelled into 
wrinkles and his limbs and neck 
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were just a corded mass of 
tendon and muscle. He, too, 
had a weapon which looked like 
a long, edgeless, and not too 
sharply pointed sword. Coming 
forward to the line of chairs, he 
bared his wizened throat and 
carefully steered the point of 
the sword to a spot on the 
right of his neck well behind 
his Adam’s apple. Then push- 
ing slowly and with a gentle 
to and fro movement, as if he 
were forcing the point into 
something tough, he worked the 
blade clean through his neck 
till half of its length stood out 
on the other side, separating 
the whole mechanism of the 
larynx from the rest of his 
throat. The blade sticking 
through his neck was clear to 
see, but seizing the two ends of 
the sword with either hand and 
with his hands forming a sort of 
frame, he, too, went the round, 
stooping in front of each of us 
in turn and pushing the blade 
forward with its piece of meat, 
which happened to be his neck, 
spitted on it. And worse, he 
invited us to feel his throat and 
to handle the blade at each side, 
where it was held by the flesh. 
The first of us to succumb was 
the seasoned Head of the State 
police, who turned a pastel 
green, pushed himself out of 
his chair, and stumbled from 
the courtyard. With unanimous 
relief the rest agreed that we 
could call it a day and break 
up the show without stigma to 
either our manners as guests or 
our manhood. Before we could 
leave, however, the old man had 
returned to the centre of the 
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floor, pulled out the sword, and 
dropped it on the ground. He 


then wrapped a dirty piece of 


cloth round his throat and sat 
down. By this time even he 
was looking a little the worse 
for wear. But after closing his 
eyes for a minute or two he 
seemed to perk up, and whipping 
off the rag, ran to show us 
his neck, whole and without 
visible wound or scar. 

Even if allowance is made 
for the physical effect of such 
habitual mishandling, and, so far 
as the throat-piercer was con- 
cerned, a neck column so emaci- 
ated that he could almost make 
the two skin surfaces in front of 
his neck-bone meet and cut 
through skin only, I should 
have expected to see some per- 
manent marks of misuse. I 
looked carefully, but there was 
none. 

The other turns of the party’s 
repertoire were said to be even 
more disturbing, but not having 
witnessed them they must re- 
main another story. 


The Nawab was a delightful 
companion, whether alone or in 
company. He talked well and 
would range from deep philo- 
sophy to everyday affairs, or 
from affairs of state to pure 
scandal. He never troubled to 
be discreet, and his outspoken- 
ness was astounding. For in 
the East, as well as behind the 
Tron Curtain, walls have ears, 
and listeners are ready to retail 
not only what they have heard, 
but also anything they think 
their auditors would like to 
hear — with awkward conse- 


quences for the speaker. But 
whatever may have happened 
to it in the course of trans- 
mission, the Nawab’s scandal, 
as uttered, was never malicious 
and always amusing. At one 
luncheon party, with scarcely 
any effort to avoid being over- 
heard, he told me how the late 
Ruler had come by his unusual 
wife, the mother of the then 
reigning Prince. 

Even until 1947 the State, 
like the rest of princely India, 
retained a medieval picturesque- 
ness in its ceremonial, and I 
had often witnessed, always with 
the greatest enjoyment, pro- 
cessions and ceremonies the 
pageantry of which carried one 
back three hundred years to 
Mogul days or even earlier. In 
all such ceremonial, contingents 
of palace and Jagir troops always 
played the part of escort. In 
the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when the Ruler was 
born, State Forces, with their 
modern weapons, equipment, 
uniform and training, and their 
obligation to serve outside the 
State with the Indian Army, 
did not exist, and militarily the 
State could only deploy the 
Ruler’s palace guards and con- 
tingents furnished from _ the 
Jagirs, or feudal estates, of 
which that of the Nawab’s 
family was the largest. In the 
aggregate these troops were 
many, but the contingents varied 
—and still varied in the twentieth 
century —from the handful 
furnished by a small estate 
without the means to equip its 
contribution, to hundreds of 
men from a wealthy Jagir, clad 
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in half the colours of the spec- 
trum. Uniforms, too, differed 
in style and condition, and par- 
ticularly fit; for the practice 
was to keep them in store and 
distribute them at the last 
moment to the wearers, regard- 
less of the individual’s size and 
shape, or whether some pro- 
jecting piece of his anatomy 
insisted on protruding through 
@ rent or moth-hole. I had 
often seen such a contingent, 
marching, for instance, as escort 
to a formal caller on the Resi- 
dent, include men whose shirts 
were too voluminous for the set 
of their trousers, and, where 
there were holes, flapping gaily 
through them. Once I even saw 
@ man marching with an old 
black cotton umbrella, carried 
on his shoulder at the slope 
to match the muzzle - loading 
guns with which the rest of his 
platoon were armed. Presum- 
ably the supply had run out. 
That was the kind of force 
that was escorting the Ruler 
when he met the mother of his 
heir. The Nawab had heard 
the whole tale from his father, 
who was not only an eye- 
witness but also an actor, and 
the son had forgotten nothing 
of the drama and the humour 
of it all. The then Ruler was 
progressing through the streets 
of his capital on an occasion so 
special that not only the feudal 
forces but their Lords them- 
selves were in attendance. 
There was also a menagerie of 
transport animals: elephants, 
camels, horses, and all manner 
of vehicles from howdahs to 
palanquins. And, of course, 
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there were bands all playing 
different tunes together on the 
principle that there must be the 
maximum amount of noise with 
the minimum of pauses for rest 
or breath. As for the drums, it 
is astonishing how much more 
noise can be got out of a big 
drum if, according to the Eastern 
practice that two men must 
always operate any instrument 
or tool designed for one, it 
is carried slung between two 
drummers, either of whom may 
reach across and bang it. 

The Ruler himself was riding 
on an elephant somewhere in 
the middle of the procession, 
and the Nawab’s father was 
immediately behind him. The 
high howdah brought the Ruler’s 
head level with the upper storeys 
of the houses, and as the pro- 
cession passed slowly along the 
quarter of the red lamp, he saw 
through the chink of a shutter 
an eye so bright that it oper- 
ated as the stop light in a 
traffic signal. Calling to his 
mahout to halt the elephant, 
the Ruler dismounted and dis- 
appeared inside the house with 
the brown-eyed shutter. The 
procession also came to a halt— 
and waited, and continued to 
wait. It was three days before 
their Lord came out again. 

India is untidy enough any- 
how, and at the end of three 
days of impromptu feeding, 
watering, stabling, and sanita- 
tion for a host of elephants and 
animals and the hordes accom- 
panying them, none of whom 
dered to move from the spot, 
the street was an Augean stable. 
Further, it was the hot weather. 
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And perhaps most horrible of 
all, the bands went on playing 
day and night. I could almost 
smell and feel and hear the hot 
squalor and awful pandemonium 
of that wait. Reappearing at 
last, the Ruler coolly remounted 
his elephant and resumed his 
journey as if nothing had hap- 
pened. On arriving at the 
palace he caused an immediate 
escort to be sent for the lady, 
and up she came, swathed like 
a tent in all the shapeless 
wrappings the East imposed on 
its women. But when she un- 
veiled, her eyes secured an un- 
usual favour, for her august 
lover married her. It was an 
irony of fate that their son was 
so short-sighted that whatever 
brightness of eye he inherited 
was concealed behind thick 
lenses. So history was overlain. 

The Nawab loved his native 
State. He saw nothing in- 
congruous in the muddle of 
medievalism and modernity, and 
believed that ancient ceremonial 
was just as healthy an in- 
gredient of the body politic as 
the State’s magnificent new 
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University. He appreciated the 
necessity of democratic institu- 
tions, but deplored the transfer 
of power from those who under- 
stood the meaning of noblesse 
oblige to men whose only stake 
in the country was long tongues, 
even if some possessed an irre- 
sponsible idealism. He was al- 
ready a very sick man when the 
great transition of 1947 came, 
and he hated it all. His Ruler 
tried to stand by his treaties 
with the Crown and sought to 
preserve the independence of 
a sovereign State. But India 
would have none of it, and on 
the ground that the State armies, 
palace, Jagir and all, were a 
menace to her peace, took ‘ police 
action’ and invaded the State. 
It was then that the Nawab 
took his leave. Ordering up 
the last three dozen of his 
Napoleon brandy, he sat through 
the night slowly savouring and 
consuming bottle after bottle 
until at dawn his servants found 
him at peace. I was glad that 
my duties were elsewhere and 
that I had not had to say 
good-bye. 
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I HAD been feeling ill for close 
on @ week; nothing too un- 
pleasant and nothing you could 
put your finger on, so to speak, 
but just generally off colour. The 
symptoms seemed to indicate 
nothing more than a good dose 
of “flu, of which a great deal was 
at that time circulating in East 
Africa. So I did not at first 
report sick. It hardly seemed 
to be worth it; besides, I 
was in the middle of an im- 
portant job which had to be 
finished and (a very important 
consideration this) my annual 
leave was due to start in ten 
days’ time. 


But though the spirit was 
willing the flesh was weak. 
Two bouts of comparatively 
severe pain in my chest made me 
decide to allow a doctor to have 


a look at me. The second bout 
occurred just three hours after 
the important job had been 
completed, and it struck me that 
I had better try and get the 
illness, whatever it might be, 
cleared up before I went off on 
leave. 

To do the thing properly, 
therefore, I caused an ambulance 
to be summoned, packed a few 
things into a bag, and entered 
hospital. My idea was to spend 
certainly not more than three 
days there, preferably less. But 
TI had made no allowance for the 
medical profession. As things 
turned out, I was held for nearly 
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two months; and I was perhaps 
lucky to come out at all—under 
my own steam, that is, as 
distinct from being carried out, 
feet first. 

9th September —The day of 
my admission. The ambulance 
decanted me at the entrance to 
the hospital, where I was put 
into a room and told to wait. 
As it was a Saturday night, the 
delay before the duty officer 
could be found was quite a long 
one. I passed the time pacing 
up and down, trying to abate 
the pain. During this interval, 
an orderly came in and took all 
my particulars—including the 
always ominous ones of ‘ next- 
of-kin’ and ‘religion.’ I have 
noticed this before in hospitals; 
the most important thing always 
seems to be to get the records 
right. After that has been 
done, and not before, the patient 
can be dealt with. This time it 
did not seem to matter; there 
was nothing much wrong 
with me. On a previous occa- 
sion, though, I had greatly 
resented this way of doing things. 
I had dragged myself through 
the portals with a temperature 
of 105 after a ninety-mile drive 
over bad roads, and feeling ready 
to die. But would they allow 
me to go straight to bed? Not 
on your life; I was kept sitting 
up in a bare room, answering 
what seemed to be endless futile 
questions. But to return to 
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my admission to this particular 
hospital. 

The doctor eventually arrived 
and inspected me, wrote some- 
thing on a card, and I was taken 
away once more in the tumbril, 
over to the wards, where I was 
put to bed. And that was that. 

10th September. — The first 
good night’s sleep I have had for 
ages; largely owing, doubtless, 
to a shot of morphia I was given 
last night. But even this was 
not entirely sufficient to drown 
the love-calls of the hospital 
cat. She, I find, is by way of 
being an institution and since 
her attachment to the strength 
of the Officers’ ward has had 
ninety-nine kittens. This is said 
to be a matter for pride. It is 


also considered probable that 
the century will go up at any 


moment now. 

But there are more important 
things in life than the hospital 
cat. The medical specialist came 
to examine me this morning. 
When he had given mea thorough 
going-over I told him that it 
was essential that I should 
be out by the 12th September 
at the latest, on account of my 
leave. He gave a half-hearted 
grin, and told me that that was 
really quite out of the question. 
My stay would be a matter of 
months instead of days. It 
was not ‘flu I had, but a 
coronary thrombosis. This 
news, metaphorically, rocked 
me right back on my heels. I 
said, “‘That is impossible. I 
have no history of that sort of 
thing; my heart has always 
been excellent ; and, above all, 
this cannot happen to me. To 
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other people, perhaps—but cer- 
tainly not to me.” However, 
he was quite certain, and began 
to tell me what was involved. 

It seems that my future is as 
follows: firstly, six weeks of 
absolute quiet and rest in bed ; 
secondly, an unspecified period 
of convalescence in hospital, 
getting my strength back; and 
thirdly, at least two months by 
the sea and preferably longer. 
This is a pretty bleak prospect, 
taken all in all, but there is 
nothing I can do except make 
the best of it. 

I spent the greater part of the 
day in a sort of coma—presum- 
ably having been drugged. I 
had just dropped off for what I 
intended to be my final slumber 
of the night when a couple of 
attendants sidled into the ward 
with their arms full of ,instru- 
ments. They drew off phials of 
my blood and began, as far as I 
recollect, to brew it up in test- 
tubes over a burner. They 
explained to me in words of not 
less than six syllables what they 
were doing, but I somehow 
failed to take it all in. I fell 
off into a deep sleep, to be 
slightly disturbed by Minnie 
the cat, eager for her century. 

llth September.—Today, just 
to check up on his diagnosis, 
the doctor subjects me to an 
electro-cardiograph (which I soon 
learn to refer to familiarly as 
an Eee). This is a remarkable 
instrument, resembling a port- 
able wireless with additions. 
Among these additions is a 
series of leads which are attached 
to my limbs and other parts 
of my body. When I am com- 
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pletely trussed up, the whole 
infernal machine is plugged 
in to the mains and I wait 
for certain electrocution. This, 
though, would not appear to be 
an inevitable concomitant to 
the operation, for I am ulti- 
mately unshackled, unscathed. 

The results of the expsriment 
are recorded on a roll of paper 
like an earthquake chart, and 
the experienced eye can then 
deduce all sorts of things, such as 
(a) if there is in fact a throm- 
bosis, (b) if there is, what sort of 
one, and (ec) where. 

Mine tells all these things, and 
also destroys my intense hopes 
that the original diagnosis was 
false and that I had merely 
been suffering from, say, a bad 
dose of indigestion. 

12th September.—Since there 
now seems no doubt that I will 
be a long-term inhabitant of the 
hospital, I have been moved into 
a ward of my own. This new 
ward has a broken pane in the 
window of the exact size and 
shape of a bunched-up cat, 
sticking-up ears, whiskers and 
all. It is my guess that Minnie 
was once forcibly ejected by 
some previous inmate. 

I find it hard to adapt myself 
to a routine. The trouble is 
that I feel perfectly fit, which 
makes it ten times harder to 
lie nearly motionless in bed, 
and compel myself to ring for 
an orderly to do every littlest 
thing for me. I am still positive 
that the diagnosis was incorrect, 
and that the Eee was subjected 
to a power-cut or an interior 
short in its wiring which made 
it show the tell-tale flutter. It 


is just not possible for this 
thrombosis to have settled on 
me. Not possible. Not me. 

13th September.—I shudder to 
think what my inside must be 
like. I am having all sorts of 
things injected into me or put 
down my throat for one reason 
or another. As a result, I am 
living in a sort of haze; and 
am getting very weak. To show 
just how weak I have become, 
I played a short game of draughts 
with V. this morning, and felt 
utterly washed-out at the end 
of it. Much as this weakness is 
to be deprecated, though, it is 
undoubtedly a good thing, for 
I am less inclined to leap about 
madly. 

How I hate noises! The two 
worst ones here are made by 
the cook, who wheels all his 
empty tins away from the 
kitchen, right past my window, 
in an iron-wheeled wheel- 
barrow; and by the canteen- 
man, who visits the wards with 
his tray every afternoon just 
after two o’clock, and calls out 
his wares. This is most effective 
in strangling one’s siesta. I 
suppose [I am becoming 4 
fractious invalid in the true 
tradition. 

14th September.—Today has 
been a notable day in the history 
of the hospital. One of the 
Sisters screwed her resolution to 
the sticking-point and disposed 
of Minnie to a gentleman in the 
laboratory who has access to a 
supply of chloroform. Now at 
last, perhaps, all the patients 
will get some sleep. I cannot 
think how the brute has been 
tolerated for so long, as it has 
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been her habit to spend literally 
the whole night, every night, 
miaow-ing up and down the 
ward. 

I am beginning to make my- 
self comfortable, settling down 
for a long stay, so to speak. 
The room I have is reasonably 
large and might be very much 
worse, considering that at one 
time it was a horse-box. This 
peculiar statement is easily 
explained : the hospital occupies 
the site of what was once an 
agricultural show-ground, taken 
over, complete with buildings, 
at the beginning of the war. 

15th September.—Today I have 
been given permission to take 
what is comparatively strenuous 
exercise—to wit, I am allowed 
to write not more than one 
letter. This I can do every day 
—end since I have not attended 
to any correspondence for months 
past, it looks as if it will take 
nearly to the end of my con- 
valescence to get level with it. 

16th September.—Today has 
produced absolutely nothing of 
note. I have become a vege- 
table, with all a vegetable’s 
activities and excitements. I 
do think, though, that I am 
still slightly superior in the 
range of my mental interests. 
I am, anyhow, reading on the 
average a book a day; although 
I do not think I am really taking 
in what I read. 

17th  September.—I1I was 
slightly stirred from my apathy 
today when the night-orderly 
made my ‘last-thing’ drink 
of Ovaltine with tea-leaves. And 
though he has been making it 
properly every night since I 


have been here, he swears blind 
that this is the way he always 
does make it, always has made 
it, and always will make it. 
As I am told that it is bad for 
me to get cross, I give it up. 

I am glad to say that in my 
lifetime, so far, I have not had 
any great experience of hos- 
pitals—but of those I have been 
in, this is undoubtedly the most 
comfortable. There is very little 
of the strict regimentation which 
I so dislike. I am woken up 
fairly early, it is true, but not 
before it is light, as has often 
been the custom elsewhere. I 
am not expected to lie strictly 
to attention in my bed when the 
matron and medical officer make 
their rounds, and I am even 
allowed to throw off the blankets 
if I feel too hot. That is a 
remarkable concession, as those 
who know military hospitals 
will appreciate. In fact, it is 
not too much to say that in 
this hospital the comfort of the 
patient is the important thing. 

The food, too, is excellent— 
some of the principal ingredients 
of our meals being chicken and 
fresh cream—and I am eating 
approximately twice as much as 
I am accustomed to in normal 
conditions. ‘‘ No” will not be 
taken as an answer, and I am 
beginning to know what the 
unfortunate goose feels like at 
the approach of the foie gras 
season. 

18th September.—My tempera- 
ture does the oddest things. 
In the early mornings I have to 
keep the thermometer in my 
mouth for at least five minutes 
to get the mereury up to 97. 
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Perhaps it is that I do not grip 
it in the approved manner under 
my tongue, and the bulb is 
floating around in space some- 
where down my throat. I do not 
know. All I do know is that the 
statutory half minute is not the 
slightest good to me. 

And another thing I know 
is that the reason given for my 
low temperature this morning 
by the African orderly is un- 
likely to be correct. He takes 
the thermometer out of my 
mouth, squints at it beneath 
the window, and says“ 96-6... 
that’s because it’s such a cold 
day today.” 

I feel that this man probably 
attended the same ini 
course as an orderly I had with 
me on safari a few months ago— 
the sole representative of the 
medical profession in charge of 
the health of over a hundred 
soldiers two hundred miles from 
the nearest doctor. One of my 
men was suffering from acute 
earache. He went sick, and 
retired to the equivalent of his 
couch. I asked the medical 
orderly what was wrong with 
him. He replied, ‘Oh, sir, he 
is very sick. He has much pain 
in his ear. I think he has 
hemorrhoids, sir.” 

19th September.—Such a blank 
day that I will not waste any 
more time on it. 

20th September.—There has 
not been much more to write 
about today. It is, however, a 
red-letter day for one reason. 
I have been transferred from the 
‘ Dangerously Ill’ to the ‘ Seri- 
ously Ill’ list, a considerable 
promotion. 
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21st September.—As a result 
of my promotion, I am now 
indulging once more in the 
demon drink. I find I have 
missed my evening whisky, and 
it is quite like old times to be 
getting once more into the habit. 
It is surprising, too, what alcohol 
can do to raise one’s morale. 

There is one person in this 
hospital who must wish me no 
good. The blood-letting routine 
that was inaugurated on my first 
day here has continued, slightly 
modified. Nowadays, the official 
vampire visits me every mid- 
morning and draws off his ration 
of blood. He no longer plays 
with it in a test-tube, but instead 
mixes it with a liquid out of a 
little bottle labelled ‘ Danger. 
Venom of Russell’s Viper.’ He 
then stirs it about on a watch- 
glass’ until it clots. Owing to 
the instability of the venom (I 
am told) the resultant answer— 
whatever it may be—has to be 
checked immediately on return 
to the laboratory against the 
blood of some normal and healthy 
man. And that is the man who 
can wish me no good. It is bad 
enough for me to have to undergo 
this regular daily puncturing— 
my finger-tips are so sore that 
this typing is painful in the 
extreme—but it must be excep- 
tionally galling for him, to whom 
it can serve no useful purpose 
whatsoever. 

23rd September. — Yesterday 
there was absolutely nothing to 
write about, and today is little 
better. My likeness to a member 
of the vegetable kingdom gets 
more pronounced daily. I lie in 
bed and read ; my eyes tire, and 
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I lie in bed and look out of the 
window ; I tire of looking out of 
the window, and I just lie in 
bed. What a way of spending 
the time! 

In my idleness I find that I 
am developing to the full the 
fault of ‘ hospital curiosity.’ I 
wish to know all about the 
patients the ambulance has just 
brought in; and why—why it 
has just taken So-and-so away ; 
whether the woman who comes 
to visit that surgical case is his 
wife, and so on. Pernicious 
inquisitiveness, it is; the self- 
same disease which nearly all 
old, lone women enjoy—and, 
indeed, many who are neither 
old nor lone. 

24th September.—The military 
abbreviation N.T.R. covers to- 
day’s activities. The meaning, 
of course, is ‘ Nothing to Report.’ 


It will doubtless cover the doings 
of tomorrow as well, and the day 
after, and the day after that. 
In fact, it really seems pretty 
pointless keeping a diary at all. 

25th September.—I was per- 


fectly right. N.T.R. 

26th September.— There is 
something today, for a change. 
V., who went home last Thursday 
subsequent to my promotion 
from the ‘ D.I.’ list, came back 
to her hospital-sitting for an- 
other couple of days. With her 
she brought a car-load of com- 
forts, including a roll of tapestry 
which is about six feet long and 
designed to make the seat of a 
fireside stool. She started this 
herself when she had measles at 
school, since when it has been 
put away at the bottom of a 
trunk. The moths have got at 
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it a bit, but considering that it 
is getting on for twenty years 
old, it is not on the whole too 
bad. If it is too much for me 
(and I have never done this sort 
of thing before), I will get my 
daughter (now aged three) to 
finish it off when she is con- 
valescent after her first baby. 
V. also brought me down some 
stamp albums as an inducement 
for me to recommence philately. 
My stamp collection is some- 
what analogous to her tapestry ; 
for the last time I did anything 
about it (except for the removal 
of one or two of the choicer 
specimens for sale when I was 
more than usually broke in the 
mid-thirties) was when I was at 
my preparatory school. What 
with this and the tapestry, not 
to speak of reading, I hope to 
hold my vegetable-ness at bay. 
27th September. — Today has 
rather depressed me. I have 
been given a second EaG, just 
to check up on my progress 
under treatment. Quite con- 
trary to all logic, even contrary 
to common-sense, I had been 
hoping confidently that this re- 
peat performance would show 
an entirely negative response, 
my clot having completely dis- 
appeared in the preceding fort- 
night and my circulation back 
to its pre-thrombotic normal. 
Of course, the Eca@ showed 
nothing of the sort. All it did 
show was that my cure was 
coming along in the normal 
fashion; that everything was, 
in fact, proceeding according to 
plan—as the bulletins would 
have it. So I had to content 
myself with this ; and the know- 
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Why not let HAYES the famous HATTON 
GARDEN JEWELLERS tell you the value 
of your unwanted jewellery and silver? We 
specialise in the purchase of Diamond Rings, 
Brooches, Bracelets, Pearl Necklaces and 
gold and silver articles. Our advertisements 
appear in most National newspapers and 
periodicals. 

WE PAY the following 

RECORD PRICES 


£5S—£75 Cultured Pearl Necklaces 


£10—£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and Salvers 
£5 —£35 18-ct. Pocket Watches and 


£20 for £5 Gold Pieces 
£3 —£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups and 
T 


Up to £5,000 for Diamond or Coloured 

Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and 

Ear-rings, etc. 
VALUATIONS BY LICENSED VALUER 

(Fellow Gemmological Association) 

All you have to do is send the articles by 
Registered Post to the address below; we 
shall send cheque or cash offer per return 
post. If calling personally, book to Chancery 
Lane Tube Station; our shop premises are 
three minutes’ walk from the station and 
nearly opposite the Post Office, the Holborn 
end of Hatton Garden. 
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ledge that so far was so good 
and that things might have been 
very much worse. 

28th September.— My new 
interests are falling into their 
places and a routine is develop- 
ing. For the last couple of 
days, indeed, I have hardly had 
@ spare moment. I could even 
have done with a few extra 
hours. The sequence of events 
goes somehow like this: taking 
of temperature and early morn- 
ing tea start off the day at about 
6.30, and I am washed at 7-ish 
(as a great concession I am 
allowed to shave myself). Break- 
fast is at 7.30, and when that 
is finished I write the daily 
letter. Then comes the serious 
business of reading the current 
copy of the airmail ‘ Times’ 
(the crossword I have toyed with 
while eating my toast and mar- 
malade), and I follow that with 
An hour 


a session of tapestry. 
or so of that and an hour or 80 
of stamps, and it is time for 
lunch at 12.30. 

After lunch, i am given a 


blanket-bath and _ generally 
spruced up—and then I settle 
down to some more stamps or 
tapestry, depending upon in- 
clination. One or the other, or 
both, will last until tea at 3.30 
(the great thing is not to sleep; 
if I do sleep, I will most certainly 
have a bad night). After tea, 
a little more tapestry perhaps 
and talking to visitors, and then 
supper at 6.30. When that is 
finished, then is the time for 
reading—and at 9 I am put down 
for the night, having drunk my 
Ovaltine with, or without, tea- 
leaves. So the days pass—and 
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filled up like this they pass 
all the more quickly. 

29th September.—Today I cele- 
brate my removal from the 
‘Seriously Ill’ list, and my 
subsequent reversion to the rdéle 
of ordinary, common-or-garden 
patient. 

30th September.—Another day 
of N.T.R. 

lst October.—One must count 
one’s mercies. My troubles fade 
into insignificance beside those 
of an officer’s wife who is a 
patient here in the Families’ 
Ward. Her time of tribulation 
began some two months ago 
with a very severe dose of 
malaria; this was followed a 
fortnight later by the birth of 
twins, and concurrently with 
that she developed polio. Did 
the planets foretell all this, I 
wonder, or did she walk under 
a ladder or spill some salt ? 

2nd October.—The unfortunate 
family I talked about yesterday 
has had yet another blow. This 
morning the father was admitted 
here with some obscure disease. 
It is fortunately considered not 
to be polio; that would indeed 
be the last straw. 

My philately goes apace. I 
am using a loose-leaf album for 
my collection, but it has its 
disadvantages. Today, as I was 
running short of pages, I had 
an extra hundred sent up from 
the town. But when I tried to 
insert them into the cover, it 
refused to shut. So tomorrow 
I have to buy an extra cover 
in which to put the extra pages. 
It is not unlike that notorious 
old military problem, beloved of 
examiners, which required one 
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to work out how many porters 
were needed to carry supplies 
for a column, bearing in mind 
that porters have to be allowed 
for to carry the rations of those 
other porters who carry the 
loads, and that these extra 
porters themselves require 
rations, which in turn have to 
be carried by extra-extra porters 
—and so on, almost ad infinitum. 
Stamp-collecting may be a profit- 
able hobby to some people, but 
I can foresee that it can also be 
an expensive one. 

3rd October.—There is now 
another family group in this 
hospital My own. Small 
daughter Anne (she who may 
eventually have to help out with 
the tapestry) has come in. V. 
brought her down today covered 
almost from head to foot in a 
rash and scratching herself in 
a frenzy. The doctors seem 
slightly puzzled but think it may 
be due to some allergy. 

4th October.—A very definite 
red - letter day. I have been 
told that as my progress is more 
than satisfactory I can get up 
a fortnight earlier than I had 
originally been told—that is, in 
three days’ time. This is magni- 
ficent news—and in addition to 
this earlier getting-up I will 
also, all being well, be dis- 
charged early ; but only a week 
earlier than originally stated, 
since I am to have: three 
weeks of convalescence here in 
hospital. 

A new patient has been ad- 
mitted into the next-door ward. 
He may be a delightful man— 
probably is—but I am already 
heartily tired of him. His 


trouble is, he coughs. Not a 
nice, effaced cough behind the 
hand, but a shattering, sharp 
explosion, naked and  un- 
ashamed. This breaks out at 
five-minute intervals through- 
out the day, as regularly as 
the geyser in the Yellowstone 
National Park known as Old 
Faithful. I get the full benefit 
of the explosion, since I am only 
separated from it by a wooden 
wall a quarter of an inch thick. 
With my hospital inquisitiveness 
I have ascertained that the 
cough is not due to illness, but 
to the number of cigarettes he 
smokes. SoI have no sympathy, 
none whatever. 

Anne, they tell me, remains 
much the same. Unfortunately 
they will not let her see me; 
they say it will unsettle her. 
Maybe they are right, but it 
seems hard on the child, especi- 
ally as my spies tell me she has 
been crying all the afternoon, 
“I want to see Daddy.” I 
should say that she could not 
be much more unsettled than 
she already is. 

5th October.—I am quite con- 
vinced that today I have very 
nearly gone right back to where 
I started, as in Snakes and 
Ladders. In view of my ap- 
proaching release from being 
bedridden, the physio-therapist 
girl (a former gym-mistress, I 
am sure) was sent along to me 
this morning, the doctor having 
said that a little massage would 
do me good. She breezed in full 
of heartiness and asked me a 
few seemingly irrelevant ques- 
tions. Then she said, “‘ What 
you want is a bit of exercise. 
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Lie on your face and kick your 
legs as hard as you can.” [I did 
80, for about three minutes. 
She said, “ Turn over, on your 
back. Now do it again.” I did 
so—and then timidly (and 
breathlessly) said, “‘ You know, 
the doctor did say ‘ Massage.’ ”’ 
She said, “ Oh yes, they often 
say ‘ massage’ when they mean 
‘ exercise.’ Now sit on the edge 
of the bed and shoot your arms 
upwards, forwards, backwards, 
and sideways.” Once again I 
complied, and then as I was quite 
out of breath and about to be 
sick at any moment, I told her 
I thought I had had enough for 
one day. She then reluctantly 
(I feel) let me off. 

I really am unable to under- 
stand things medical. I am 
sure she is highly qualified and 
most competent, but I fail to 
see why I should be forbidden, 
for instance, to stretch out my 
arm to get a glass of water at 
9.30 and yet at 9.31 have-to 
perform gymnastics. I must ask 
the doctor about it. 

6th October.—I have asked him, 
but get no real explanation. He 
does say, though, that I am not 
to do such exercises again, and 
that when he said massage he 
really meant massage. And that, 
later on in the day, I get. Not 
nearly such a hearty session, 
and not nearly so talkative. It 
suits me. 

Old Faithful has had an opera- 
tion today. Poor man, he must 
have been rattling like a pint of 
peas in a pot. They cut out of 
him (my hospital bush-telegraph 
tells me) a round dozen of gall- 
stones. 
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7th October.—I have finished 
one month in hospital — and 
today I was allowed out of bed 
for a few minutes. Never in 
my life before having had to 
spend more than two or three 
days lying down, I was surprised 
to find that when I confidently 
swung my legs over the side of 
the bed and then put my weight 
on them, they doubled up like 
jack-knives. I was as weak as 
a baby. 

I had a shocking night’s sleep 
last night. My next-door neigh- 
bour seemed to cough continu- 
ously from dusk to dawn. To 
the layers of nicotine which 
coat his stomach and throat 
is now added a considerable 
cubic quantity of gas after his 
operation — and the resultant 
irritation has an effect which 
has to be heard to be believed. 
The whole building reverberates, 
even rocks. 

8th October.—Anne will not 
have to help out with the 
tapestry. Factum est. I have 
found it to be most entertaining 
and have worked quite hard. 
The Red Cross Welfare Officer 
attached to the hospital came 
round and had a look at it. She 
studied it and told me that it 
would probably do, but, of 
course, I had done it all wrong. 
She is a patronising type and 
floats around the wards handing 
out books at irregular and in- 
frequent intervals with the air 
of a grande dame. However, I 
should not criticise her too 
harshly. She did let me have 
another tapestry today from 
her own resources, with the 
promise of a second one later 
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if I finished this one before I 
was discharged. 

I had another thoroughly bad 
night last night. I was hardly 
able to sleep a wink—but made 
up for it after breakfast, when 
I dropped right off, and was 
flat out when the doctor came 
on his rounds. On being told 
why, he suggested that I should 
sleep in another empty ward 
farther away from the eruptions. 
I was very glad of this. This 
hospital gets better and better. 
It is not many where patients 
get separate bedrooms and sit- 
ting-rooms. 

9th October.—Today I have 
been allowed to sit in a chair 
outside for half an hour. I feel 
that I really am getting some- 
where now, and am beginning 
to count the days that remain 
before we go to the coast. 


Apart from the psychological 
aspect, however, there is little 
real advantage to be gained 


from sitting outside. The chair 
is on a verandah just beneath 
my own window, and I see 
precisely the same scenery. All 
that I get extra is an insight 
into the kitchen and an unin- 
terrupted view of a fatigue-party 
peeling potatoes. 

10th October.—A new patient 
has been admitted today, so I 
have had to give up my spare 
bedroom. J am now sandwiched 
between Old Faithful and the 
new arrival, who has an equally 
annoying habit. He spends the 
whole day (today, anyhow) sing- 
ing, tonelessly and monotonously 
and tunelessly, four repeated 
bars from the ‘Stars and 
Stripes.’ He only stops for 
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meals. I pray that he had not 
trained himself to do it in his 
sleep as well. 

I question myself whether the 
man with a cough and the man 
with a song are truly irritating, 
or whether it is that I have 
developed an invalid’s irasci- 
bility. Perhaps both. 

11th October.—My spies have 
told me that Anne has been 
working herself up into a state, 
over in the Families’ Ward, 
because they will not let her 
come and see me. As the Ward 
Sister there appears to prefer 
her being in a state to letting 
her come over here, I take 
indirect action, so to speak, and 
obtain the support of the doctor 
who is attending Anne, the 0.0. 
of the hospital, and the Matron. 
I fancy that these guns will be 
sufficiently heavy to shoot down 
the opposition of the recalcitrant 
Sister. 

12th October. —It was as I 
thought. My heavy guns 
worked, and Anne came and 
had tea with me today. Apart 
from spending the whole meal 
scratching furiously (and she 
cannot really help it, poor sweet) 
she behaved admirably and in a 
thoroughly lady-like fashion. We 
both enjoyed it, and the experi- 
ment is to be repeated tomorrow. 

The man next door has a new 
song in his heart today. As far 
as it is recognisable it appears 
to be the da da... da da de 
da... part of the Unfinished 
Symphony. I feel that he is 
taking the ‘Unfinished’ part of 
it altogether too literally. I am 
truly between the devil and the 
deep blue sea, with him on one 
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side of me and Old Faithful on 
the other. I find that my only 
answer is to keep my wireless on 
loud and long—so I am doubtless 
as unpopular with them as they 
are with me. 

I had another bad night. At 
3.45 A.M., after a particularly 
violent eruption from Old Faith- 
ful, I decided to take the sleeping 
draught which had been put 
beside my bed in readiness for 
just such an emergency. It had 
such a peculiarly vile taste that 
I was kept awake until nearly 
6 o’clock trying to get the taste 
of it out of my mouth. It 
ultimately took effect after 
temperature-time, and I was 
snoring hard when the doctor 
came on his rounds. My being 
asleep when he visits me seems 
to yield good results. This 


time he ordered that the cougher 


should be moved to a splendid 
and glorious isolation. I now 
just have the songster with 
whom to compete; and he at 
least has the merit of not being 
a night warbler. 

13th October.—Another triumph 
today. The physio-therapist has 
been called off altogether. When 
she came in this morning she 
told me that she had already 
made her last appearance and 
added, half jokingly, ‘“ You 
look glad. I hope it’s nothing 
personal ? ” 

14th October.—The songster 
has left the next room and a 
Brigadier has been admitted in 
his place. He has slipped a disc 
in his spine, and is completely 
encased in plaster around his 
middle. It is as if he had tried 
to crawl through a drain-pipe 
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and got stuck half-way. He can, 
though, walk about and move 
fairly comfortably. He even 
talks of escaping from hospital 
to go fishing. If he does, he 
must be careful not to fall into 
the river, for he would sink like 
@ stone. 

He also has to be careful 
about what he eats, for he has 
no room for expansion. It is 
all very difficult—but, in his 
own opinion, the worst thing 
that could possibly happen to 
him would be for him to get 
ants in his plaster. He certainly 
has something there. 

15th October.—In spite of Old 
Faithful’s isolation, I still heard 
him tonight. He is two wards 
away, but has developed a new 
technique. So as to make quite 
certain that he will be heard, he 
now throws his tin spittoon 
about. I wish for his rapid 
recovery and discharge from 
hospital as earnestly as I do for 
my own. 

16th October —I was allowed 
to go for a short walk today. 
The total distance was about 
four hundred yards, but when 
I got back I felt as exhausted 
as if I had just played an hour’s 
strenuous squash. 

V. took Anne away today. 
She is much better, and there 
seems to be no logical reason 
why she should not complete 
the cure in the more congenial 
surroundings of home. 

I caused a certain consterna- 
tion by nearly fainting in the 
bathroom tonight. The cause 
is obscure, but the Sister is 
inclined to believe that it was 
due to intoxication. She poured 
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me out an exceptionally strong 
medicinal whisky, it is true, but 
it was not as strong as all that. 
So long as it does not make her 
cut the tots short in future, I 
do not really mind what she 
thinks! She is, I do not 
doubt, however, fearful for her 
professional reputation. Think 
of the headline, ‘‘ Nursing Sister 
makes Patients Drunk.” 

17th October.—The medically 
prescribed pre-prandial beer 
(what a hospital!) not being 
available today (a genuine de- 
ficiency this, and nothing to do 
with last night’s performance), 
we concocted as a tipple a 
glass of tomato-juice. Unfor- 
tunately, it was presumably the 
wrong sort of tomato-juice out 
of the wrong sort of tin; for it 
tasted foul and we have been 
feeling sick for the rest of the 
day. 

In the evening I nearly had a 
true heart attack when the mail 
brought me last month’s club 
bill. Having studied it back- 
wards and forwards, added every- 
thing up to see that there was 
no mistake in addition and that 
the date had not been ineluded, 
I stuffed it away right at the 
back of a drawer where I hope to 
forget about it. The doctor has 
told me that this sort of thing is 
very bad forme. I must write to 
the Secretary and tell him so. 

18th October.—The doctor gave 
me permission to escape from 
the precincts during the after- 
noon, and advised me to get in 
touch with the Red Cross girl, 
who had a list of people prepared 
to come and collect patients in 
their cars. I walked to her 
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office (quite a major effort in 
itself), but she told me she had 
no such list for officers. But she 
did offer me a cup of coffee, 
saying she could probably get 
some made if I would really like 
some. 

I had my ride after all, 
through the kindness of the 
Brigadier, who lent me his car. 
I did a little shopping and then 
went to the club for tea. The 
first person I met said, ‘‘ My 
God, you do look ill,” so I 
finished tea quickly and tottered 
back to hospital and bed, an 
utter wreck. It was rather 
disappointing ; for I had been 
feeling very fit and had been 
under the impression that I 
was doing pretty well. 

19th October.—Today we have 
had a visit from the chief 
Matron of all Matrons, a full- 
blown Brigadier in her own 
right. There have been great 
goings-on in the wards in 
preparation for the inspection. 
Beds have been specially made 
so that the folds of the sheets lie 
centrally fore and aft down the 
beds, clean pillow-slips have 
been issued for the second day 
in succession (yesterday’s issue 
shows lack of forethought), and 
orderlies have been climbing up 
on chairs to dust the top-side of 
the lampshades (can you imagine 
a middle-aged and possibly 
portly female Brigadier calling 
for a step-ladder to examine 
such things ?) 

The inspection itself, as far 
as my ward was concerned, took 
approximately one and a half 
minutes, and consisted merely 
in a little small-talk between 
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The National Health Service is a great blessing 
. - . . but it does not meet the actual needs of 
everybody coming within its scope. 


For one reason or another many thousands of people still prefer to 
make their own arrangements for the private treatment of serious illness 
or operation, should the necessity arise. 


Business or professional people, for example, might find that the 
regulations in regard to visitors and visiting hours, necessary and un- 
avoidable in general wards, are a very serious handicap to the conduct of 
their affairs. 


Many sensitive people shrink from being surrounded by other invalids, 
and general ward conditions may so affect them as to retard their recovery. 
Such discomforts can, in effect, be avoided only by private treatment. 


Tue right to choose your own specialist and select your-‘nursing home 
or hospital pay ward gives a confidence which is extremely beneficial in 
securing a speedy recovery. 


Last, but far from least, comes the important matter of time. So 
heavy is the demand for beds in hospital ward; 
that only urgent cases can be admitted 
without delay. By having the ability 

to afford private treatment the 
patient avoids waiting and can make 
arrangements to suit his own con- 
venience. 
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L- will be seen, therefore, that there are occasions—and many of them— 
when private treatment is not only to be preferred but is highly desirable. 


UnrortunatELy, private treatment, like everything else these 
days, has appreciated in cost and to many people the misfortune of a 
grave illness may well entail financial embarrassment. 


lL is with this knowledge that Provident Associations were inaugurated 
more than thirty years ago. By the end of 1949 upwards of 70,000 
people were taking advantage of the B.U.P.A. plan and new members 
enrol every week in growing numbers. 


B.U.P.A. provides its subscribers with a definite guaranteed payment 
towards the cost of serious illness or operation—the actual amount so 
assured being chosen by the subscriber. 


A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE 


A SINGLE man (or, equally, a single woman) wants to make sure that 
in the event of serious illness he could afford the cost of prompt 


private treatment without embarrassing his finances. 


For an annual subscription of £7 12s. he would be entitled to a payment 
from B.U.P.A. which should cover practically 100 per cent. of the 
specialist’s fees and nursing home or private hospital maintenance charges. 
Alternatively, if he is prepared to meet a proportion of the expense from 
his own reserves, lower rates of subscription are available, ranging down 
to £2 12s., with benefits reduced in proportion. 


Ix exactly the same manner a family man can make provision against 
the cost of the illness of himself, his wife and his children for subscriptions 
ranging from £5 2s. to £17 according to the scale selected. 
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Tuis plan is of interest to everybody whose desire is to secure private 
treatment should occasion arise 


Tue BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION is an entirely 
voluntary Organization which aims to offer a service for those who feel 
its need. It is sponsored by Lord Nuffield, and is outside the National 
Health Service. IT DOES NOT OPERATE FOR PROFIT. It has 


reserves of over £100,000 and any surpluses are used to 


increase benefits (or reduce subscriptions) instead of per- 


mitting reserves to accumulate beyond actual needs. 


In the interests of yourself and your family, you are urged to fill in the 
enquiry form below. You will receive full details of all benefits and sub- 
scription rates together with an application form for membership. Illness 
and accident strike without warning. Be prepared. 


THE 
BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 
61 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE 
LONDON, E.C.1 


Branches at Belfast, Birmingham, Oxford and throughout the country. 


CUT OUT AND POST IN UNSEALED ENVELOPE (1d. Stamp) 


To: The British United Provident Association, 
61 Bartholomew Close, London, E.C.1. 


Please send me, post free, your fully descriptive Brochure, Subscription 
and Benefit Rates, and Application Form. 


Name (Block capitals)............... 


Address................. 


CLES 24/1 (66037) 
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the Brigadier and myself. She 
showed no inclination to 
scramble up and look at the 
lampshades. 

20th October.—I finished the 
second tapestry today, and made 
application to my friends of the 
Red Cross for the next one which 
I had been promised. However, 
I failed to get it. Instead, I 
received a homily which left 
me with the impression that, 
as an officer, I had no right to 
Red Cross facilities anyway, and 
that the speed with which I had 
completed the previous tapestry 
was positively shameful if not 
actually dishonest. 

21st October.—V. came down 
unexpectedly today, bringing 
Geoffrey with her for his half- 
term. It was lovely to see them, 
but I am vexed with V., as her 
little visit had entailed her 


driving over two hundred miles 
in the day. 

22nd October.—I cannot seri- 
ously be called a hospital inmate 


now. I have spent practically 
the whole day outside, and for 
the whole of tomorrow and the 
next day I shall be out staying 
with friends. I could, in fact, 
leave altogether, I think, but 
all our arrangements have been 
made to begin my sick leave on 
the 28th, and it is too late now 
to alter them. 

23rd October.—V., who was 
meant to arrive at 10.30 in the 
morning to take me out, did not 
arrive until the evening. The 
steering arm of the car had 
broken—twice—and the garage 
had taken all day to mend it. 
So I spent the day in hospital 
waiting for her, instead of around 
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the town as I had anticipated. 
In the evening we went to stay 
with friends—and very pleasant 
it was to participate again at a 
dinner-party, instead of eating 
one’s food off a tray in bed. 

24th October.—A busy day in 
town—during the morning, any- 
how. After lunch I found that 
the morning’s activities had 
so utterly exhausted me that 
I could contemplate nothing 
other than a good sleep. I went 
out like a pole-axed ox as soon 
as my head hit the pillow and 
stayed out for over an hour. 

25th October.—My ticket-of- 
leave was due to end today, and 
I did, in fact, return to hospital 
after lunch, saying good-bye to 
V., who was on her way back 
home. However, just as I was 
having my evening ounce of 
whisky (they measure it by the 
ounce instead of by the tot in 
this hospital) she came back. 
This time a wheel had fallen 
off the car, which necessitated 
further prolonged repairs. So 
I decided that I might as 
well escape for one more night. 
Official permission having been 
obtained, I did so, and went to 
the club. 

26th October—V. really did 
get away this morning, having 
dropped me off at the hospital 
early enough for me to be in 
bed before the doctor made his 
rounds. An uneventful day ; 
time is passing slowly now, I 
find. Chiefly, I think, because, 
since I am out and about again, 
any time spent confined to bed 
or to my room seems wasted. 

27th October.—The food in this 
hospital, which has always been 
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good, today reached what may 
be called an ‘ all-time-high.’ A 
most decoratively designed and 
laid-out salad lunch was followed 
by a two-course tea, which in 
turn was followed by a five- 
course dinner. This last con- 
sisted of soup, fish, half a 
chicken, apricot flan, and three 
angels on horseback. The 
Brigadier has fortunately had a 
sort of gusset (if that is the 
word) made in his plaster cast, 
otherwise he would not have 
been able to consume a third 
of it. 

We wonder what is the cause 
of this gastronomic extrava- 
ganza. Themostprobablereason 
is that a senior member of the 
Army Catering Corps has been 
admitted to hospital and the 
cook is endeavouring to acquire 
merit. 

An alternative—and most 
improbable—solution is that I 
have become such a popular 
patient that they do not want 
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to lose me tomorrow on discharge, 
and have decided that the best 
way to prolong my stay is to give 
me @ severe dose of gastritis. 

28th October—My last day. 
V. is due to collect me in half- 
an-hour’s time, and then we set 
off on three months’ sick-leave. 
I have precisely the same feeling 
I used to get on the last day of 
term at school, and seldom, if 
ever, had since. My things are 
all packed and I cock up my ears 
at the sound of every car. 

For a short spell during the 
night, I may say that I thought 
that I would not be going after 
all. That dinner had the inevit- 
able result, and I suffered from 
nightmares. The most vivid one 
was where I heard myself called ; 
I ran to the caller, fell down a 
long flight of stairs—and there 
at the bottom were the two 
orderlies from this ward carrying 
a stretcher. They popped me 
on to it, and carried me smartly 
back to my all-too-familiar bed. 





THE SPLEEN OF MR MURRAY. 


BY A. M. G. 


THe Press, as Mr Pickwick 
observed during his historic visit 
to Eatanswill, is indeed a mighty 
engine, and, like all engines, it 
can cause unpleasant results to 
those unfortunate enough to get 
involved in the machinery. In 
Britain our law of libel tends to 
restrain the more exuberant of 
our organs of opinion, and no 
doubt we lose quite a lot of com- 
paratively clean and definitely 
bright fun in consequence. In 
other lands, however, this is 
certainly not the case, as the 
most superficial student of the 
Continental and American Press 
will agree. Let Monsieur Bon- 
homme be found within miles 
of his wife’s dissected corpse 
and, however blameless his 
character and cast-iron his 
alibi, he will assuredly be 
joyously hailed as the assassin, 
complete with appropriately 
captioned photographs. The 
awful fate meted out to the 
indiscretions of British journal- 
ism is a source of innocent 
merriment to the editors of more 
spirited nations. For example, 
I well remember the amazement 
caused in Sweden by the sen- 
tences imposed on the editor 
of the popular British daily who 
allowed some comment on the 
notorious Mr Haigh to creep 
into his columns during the 
trial. My journalist friends 
simply could not see what harm 
had been done, and I fear my 


layman’s explanation did little 
to lighten their darkness. 

This freedom of the Press of 
the Continent has, however, its 
limitations. In the days of 
Imperial Germany one was most 
emphatically discouraged by 
stiff penalties, including sup- 
pression, for a more or less 
lengthy period, from frank and 
free criticism of the Emperor and 
his Government, But necessity 
is always the mother of inven- 
tion, and a gentleman of position 
who had fallen from grace 
(cashiered officers were in steady 
demand) was always certain of 
obtaining lucrative appointment 
as a “ sitz redakteur.” In this 
capacity he accepted personal 
responsibility for everything 
which appeared in the columns 
of his employer’s journal and, in 
case of need, went to jail when 
the real editor overstepped the 
narrow boundary which sepa- 
rated fair comment from lése- 
majesté. Justice thus triumphed, 
the genuine journalist pursued 
his critical course unscathed, the 
authorities were satisfied, and 
the languishing captive enjoyed 
a well-earned rest and full pay 
and allowances. The system 
went gaily on and everyone was 
happy. In this imperfect world 
I have rarely seen anything 
which worked so well towards 
the greatest good of the greatest 
number. 

There was an even quainter 
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manifestation of the liberty of 
the Press under the old Austrian 
Monarchy. By the terms of the 
law, any newspaper or periodical 
could say exactly what it liked 
about anyone, with the proviso 
that if the injured party denied 
the allegation, his denial had to 
be published in exactly the same 
position and with exactly the 
same prominence as was used 
for the original statement. For 
example, ‘Wienerzeitung’ might 
write, ‘‘ We are shocked to see 
that that repulsive creature A. 
M. G. has arrived in Vienna. 
This dreadful fellow is well 
known for his loose morality 
and complete lack of scruple, 
and he is strongly suspected of 
poisoning his mother. He is, of 
course, a bigamist and was 
cashiered from the army for 
cheating at cards.” Now, in our 
happy land, the outraged A. M. 
G. could confidently look for- 
ward to a comfortable old age 
on the proceeds of his libel 
action against his traducers, but, 
in the Austria of the Hapsburgs, 
he had a rather more sporting 
remedy. Next day, his furious 
denial would, by law, appear, 
but a caustic footnote appended 
thereto would hardly help 
matters. For the editor would 
add, ‘‘Our readers will know 
what to make of this tissue of 
lies from A. M. G., who was 
convicted, &. &e. .. .” A. M. 
G. would reply, and the editor 
would make a strong come-back 
with a fresh series of allegations. 
And so it went on till one 
or other was tired. I knew 
one British resident who was 
attacked, and who counter- 


attacked for a solid year. His 
collection of press-cuttings made 
amusing reading. Nevertheless, 
I think that we order these things 
better in Britain. 

It was not always so. In the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries the scurrility of our 
Press passed all belief. When 
@ most distinguished journal 
(still existing) referred to a 
contemporary as “ that squirt 
of dirty water,” one sees that 
Dickens was hardly caricatur- 
ing the literary style of the 
rival editors of Eatanswill afore- 
mentioned. And that example, 
be it said, is one of the mildest 
culled from a vast field. But as 
the nineteenth century pursued 
its course, a much more re- 
strained tone became the rule 
among the Fourth Estate. No 
longer did the staidest of journals 
abuse its competitors in terms 
which would have caused pained 
comment in the fo’e’sle of a 
tramp steamer. Acidity, of 
course, was still perceptible in 
the flood of printers’ ink, but 
it was, in the Victorian phrase, 
genteel in the extreme. The 
Press, in a word, was accepting 
its responsibilities. 

In less exalted quarters, how- 
ever, the old Adam lingered on, 
and in the sixties and seventies 
there was a peculiar recrudes- 
cence of scurrility. Admittedly, 
the periodicals devoted to that 
brand of journalism usually had 
axes to grind. The Republicans, 
for example, of whom Britain 
then possessed a surprising 
number, specialised in attacking 
the Queen and the Royal Family 
in terms devoid of all decency. 
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Their most widely circulated 
organ, ‘ The Tomahawk,’ makes 
strange reading today when 
loyalty to our ancient Crown is 
woven into the fibres of the 
British people. Happily, both 
the movement and its obscene 
voice soon died, and today it 
is hardly remembered even by 
erudite historians. 

But there was, in that period, 
an even more remarkable pro- 
duction, and one which deserves 
‘to be examined like the curiosity 
it was. For this amazing journal 
was founded for and directed 
towards the gratification of a 
private spleen which a member 
of Her Majesty’s Diplomatic 
Service had conceived for various 
high officials of the Foreign 
Office, including the Secretary 
of State, no less a personage 
than the Right Honourable 
George William Frederick 
Villiers, 4th Earl of Clarendon, 
K.G., G.C.B., and one of Mr 
Gladstone’s staunchest sup- 
porters. This strange episode 
merits, in my view, rescue from 
the oblivion to which the passage 
of eighty years has consigned it. 

Now strained relations are 
not, so imperfect is human 
nature, unknown in the Services 
and indeed out of them. I have 
served in a small unit of H.M. 
Navy in which not one of the 
four officers was on speaking 
terms with any of the others. 
Admittedly, the Persian Gulf 
in the summer is not con- 
ducive to sweetness and light, 
but it was an embarrassing 
month or two until we returned 
to the comparative flesh-pots 
of Aden. Again, I well remem- 
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ber an eccentric colonel (now 
not surprisingly retired) who 
so far forgot his manners as 
to hurl a full glass of sherry 
at his second-in-command, who 
was no little astonished thereat. 
But these incidents were trivial 
and nothing more than passing 
breezes on the smooth surface 
of good order and service disci- 
pline. The episode which we 
now examine is of a far higher 
calibre than I have ever en- 
countered, either in my own 
experience or in print. 

Mr Eustace Clare Grenville 
Murray was, if the term be per- 
mitted, a lad of parts. Having 


received the conventional and 
expensive education of his time 
and class, he was fortunate 
enough to receive that pearl of 
great price, a nomination to the 
Diplomatic Service, in the open- 


ing years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. For in those happy days 
the Civil Service Commissioners 
were two decades away, and a 
word from influential lips into 
an even more influential ear was 
all that was required to ensure 
entry into the most aristocratic 
and traditional service of the 
Crown. But rather more than 
the right connections were 
needed from the acolyte of 
diplomacy if he wished to pro- 
gress in his chosen profession, 
and Mr Murray appears to have 
had both ability and the urge 
to use it. For his promotion 
was creditably rapid, and, after 
serving en poste at Vienna, 
Hanover, Constantinople, and 
Teheran, he was appointed, in 
July 1858, Her Majesty’s Consul 
General at Odessa, in the South 
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Russia of the Czars. There, in 
that important and honourable 
post, we may leave him for the 
moment while we examine a 
little more thoroughly his private 
activities in the preceding years. 

Mr Murray’s talents were not 
exclusively directed towards the 
furtherance of Her Majesty’s 
interests in partibus infidelis. 
He was that most pitiable of all 
objects, a man with a grievance, 
and what was worse, a man with 
a grievance without foundation. 
The most careful research has 
failed to unearth any valid 
reason for Mr Murray’s hatred 
(the word is not too strong) for 
his superiors and colleagues in 
the Diplomatic Service. His 
career had hitherto been marked 
by steady promotion and a fair 
share of desirable appointments. 
Financially he appears to have 
had no valid grounds for com- 
plaint, and his chiefs believed 
him to be a good example of a 
competent and correct career 
diplomat. But beneath the 
mask presented so plausibly to 
the world at large, Mr Murray 
seethed with embittered spite. 
Why, as I have said, no one to 
this day has discovered. Perhaps 
an unintentional slight or a 
casual jest at his expense had 
fired the train. Whatever it was, 
it must have been ephemeral in 
the extreme, for no official record 
of reprimand or disagreement is 
known to exist. 

In the spring of 1855, literary 
circles in London had been 
intrigued by the appearance of a 
new book entitled ‘The Roving 
Englishman.’ Piquancy was lent 
to this production by the 
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anonymity of the author, who 
nevertheless spoke as one 
having not only authority but 
inside information. For to 
the joy of his innumerable 
enemies, His Excellency the 
British Ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte was savagely 
caricatured, a@ most unusual 
experience for that superior 
person, Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, known to his envious 
detractors as ‘“‘ The Great Elchi.” 
This paladin of pomposity ap- 
peared thinly disguised as 
“Sir Hector Stubble,” and his 
mannerisms were drawn with 
malicious ingenuity by the 
Roving Englishman with a 
pen dipped in the strongest 
acid. Lesser lights in the 
Diplomatic Service were also 
bitingly cartooned. Poor Lord 
Westmorland, famous for his 
devotion to music, appeared 
as “Lord Fiddle-de-Dee,” and 
several of the hierarchy of the 
Foreign Office had the doubtful 
pleasure of seeing their harmless 
eccentricities held up to public 
derision. It was all very un- 
pleasant, and quite contrary to 
the calm traditions of the Service. 

Naturally, their outraged 
Lordships and the smaller fry 
were incensed. Stringent in- 
quiries were set afoot, and 
suspicion, not ill-founded, arose 
against Mr Murray. His prompt 
denial of authorship was accepted 
as befitted the custom of 
gentlemen, but the good Scots 
verdict of “‘not proven” seems 
privately to have been recorded 
against him. Nevertheless, he 
was Officially regarded as guilt- 
less and there the matter might 
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have rested, and Mr Murray 
would, in due course, no doubt 
have retired in good odour and 
with a well-earned pension. 

Unfortunately, the Roving 
Englishman continued to rove. 
Only a few months after the 
publication of his first book, 
a second, pithily entitled 
‘Turkey,’ appeared in the shops. 
It was very similar to its pre- 
decessor ; again Mr Murray was 
accused of being the author, 
and again he denied it. But 
this time there was a certain 
reluctance to accept his word, 
and it was conveyed to him 
from high quarters that he 
might be a much maligned man, 
but——. Nevertheless, he was 
still officially blameless. 

So far, so good. But the 
fluttered dovecots of Whitehall 
had hardly settled down before 
another bombshell burst. This 
time the incorrigible rover 
transcribed his impressions 
of British diplomacy and its 
executants in the most out- 
rageous yet of his productions, 
‘ Embassies and Foreign Courts.’ 
This effort, which today would 
have caused the editors of 
our brighter Sunday papers to 
scream with delight, was really 
too much, and Mr Murray was 
this time plainly told that his 
authorship had been proved and 
that further attempts on his 
part to alleviate the tedium of 
the Victorian hey-day would 
lead to his instant dismissal. 
It says much for the forbearance 
of the Foreign Office that it 
did not exact this penalty forth- 
with, but it is likely that full 
proof of Mr Murray’s guilt was 
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lacking. There, for nearly eleven 
years, the matter rested, as did 
the Roving Englishman, who 
was doubtless pleasantly tired 
by his travels. 

It is perhaps appropriate at 
this point to examine some of 
the gems from Mr Murray’s 
gifted pen. He had the pleasant 
attribute of an easy style, and 
his works are far from being 
the dreary tomes which so many 
Victorian travellers inflicted on 
a long-suffering public. But he 
is quite unable to conceal, for 
more than a few paragraphs, his 
bitter hatred of his colleagues, 
and this unpleasant trait spoils 
many an excellent description 
of his sight-seeing. For example, 
a really delightful vignette of 
the famous Bazaar of Con- 
stantinople suddenly breaks 
out into a diatribe against the 
British Ambassador, who, in 
strange anticipation of Disraeli’s 
famous attack on Gladstone, 
is described as a ‘“ charlatan 
intoxicated and constipated with 
his own pomposity.” His 
Excellency’s servants (‘ pimps 
and beggars ’’), his horses (‘‘ fat 
galled gross beasts ’’), his table 
( glittering with vulgar and 
probably unpaid splendour ”’), 
his financial affairs (‘‘ God pity 
the poor wretches who paid for 
all this show ”)—nothing is left 
untouched by Mr Murray’s 
mordant pen. But it is when 
he describes the Ambassador’s 
official competency that Murray 
reached the heights of his in- 
vective: “I sicken to think that 
England’s vital interests are in 
the trembling hands of his pinch- 
beck Excellency at this hour. 
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This senile dotard, his faculties 
never strong and now under- 
mined by years of vice and in- 
dulgence, will yet be our ruin. 
He can, I admit, read, but he 
writes with difficulty, and his 
infantile orthography must needs 
be corrected by a more learned 
(save the mark!) member of 
his staff.” 

That is a fair sample of Mr 
Murray’s pleasing style. Nor is 
he much less cruel when he deals 
with more junior members of his 
Service. “Last night I had 
some conversation with Mr A. R. 
K., a young gentleman destined 
to rise high in the world of 
British diplomacy. He has 
vapid good looks, a mountain of 
debts, a charming mistress who 
is kind to her  protector’s 
superiors, and most of all is he 
favoured by his mother. For 
Lady C. has long adorned aristo- 
cratic beds and her hopeful 
child has reaped no little benefit. 
Her innumerable friends deeply 
regret her retiral to the family 
seat at C., but as the Spaniards 
say, ‘ Take what you wish from 
life—and pay for it.’ ” 

Even in his milder moments 
Mr Murray rarely relents. Nor 
did he confine himself to his 
own colleagues. Foreign roy- 
alties, courtiers, diplomats, 
soldiers, and officials all felt 
the weight of his displeasure with 
their manners, morals, looks, and 
even their clothes. No wonder 
embarrassed British diplomats 
were conscious of an Arctic 
breeze blowing around them 
when they called on their foreign 
colleagues. Two, at least, were 
accused of being the author of 
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‘ Embassies and Foreign Courts ’ 
by indignant Ministers, and one 
almost fought a duel with an 
outraged Count who, rightly or 
wrongly but more probably 
rightly, saw himself mercilessly 
caricatured. It was all very 
unpleasant, and Mr Murray, 
safe in South Russia, must have 
hugged himself at the success 
of his jeu d’esprit. 

But the shades were gathering 
round him. There was a frigidity 
about his relationships with 
Whitehall, and promotion passed 
him by. He saw little prospect 
of preferment and voiced his 
apprehensive displeasure until, 
finally, he had exceeded all 
bounds of official courtesy. On 
28th May 1868 “his services 
ceased.” In other words, he 
was dismissed from the Consular 
Service. 

But Mr Murray, like John Paul 
Jones, had not yet begun to 
fight. Returning to England in 
the summer of the same year, 
he made his preparations, and 
on 21st January 1869 the public 
were offered a new maga- 
zine intriguingly entitled ‘ The 
Queen’s Messenger,’ which, for 
the reasonable sum of sixpence, 
undertook to expose the villain- 
ous incompetency and incom- 
petent villainy of the Foreign 
Office. Naturally, with such a 
bait, the public rushed to buy 
the new arrival, and it is pleasant 
to record that their sixpences 
were not wasted. For the most 
blasé palate was titivated and 
the dullest eye brightened when 
high officials were described 
by name with the adjec- 
tives “thieving,” “fraudulent,” 
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“ criminal,” and “ treacherous ” 
attached thereto. Such spirited 
journalism was certain to receive 
the reward of soaring circula- 
tion. Finally, the gifted editor, 
in summing up his attack on 
the Secretary of State and his 
subordinates, boldly challenged 
them to prosecute him for libel 
if they considered they were 
unjustly arraigned before the 
bar of public opinion. 
Incredibly, the victims did 
nothing at first, and ‘ The 
Queen’s Messenger ’ became less 
specialised. Switching his bar- 
rage from the patiently suffer- 
ing Foreign Office he con- 
centrated on the nobility and 
gentry, and numerous noblemen 
saw, without undue enthusiasm, 
their names and foibles in cold 
print. Under the sprightly head- 
ing of “Our Hereditary Legis- 
lators”’ the captivated public 
heard of “The Marquis 
of Gutterford,” “Duke of 
Gambledon, Randon and 
Chatelchaneau,”’ “* Chilperic 
Loos-Fyshe, Lord Scampcallous” 
and “ Bob Coachington, Lord 
Jarvey.” The most superficial 
student of Debrett had little 
difficulty in penetrating these 
disguises. It was all very amus- 
ing for everyone but the victims. 
In essentials, the ‘ Queen’s 
Messenger” bore an uncanny 
resemblance to the ‘ Roving 
Englishman.’ Every crime in 
the calendar, from swindling the 
widow and fatherless to being 
warned off the Turf was attri- 
buted to their apoplectic 
Lordships. To one gay noble- 
man was this solemn warning 
addressed : “ We know and can 
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prove that this sprig rises from 
his stately dinner to seek the 
arms of his Oyprian in her 
charming box in St John’s Wood, 
What would Her Ladyship say 
to that? Little, we think, for 
the departure of her lawful lord 
is not seldom followed by the 
arrival in Portman Square of a 
brisk young gentleman who, we 
hear, is no stranger to Her 
Ladyship’s boudoir and even 
her—but we forbear to follow 
him.” Again, a sporting peer 
was admonished for his far- 
seeing directions to his jockeys, 
who, the ‘ Messenger’ stated, 
knew well which side the butter 
on their bread was spread. A 
real live baron heard, presumably 
without undue pleasure, that 
his capers in the nude at a 
broad-minded gathering were the 
talk of the town. Et patita et 
patita. The fashionable world 
of the period, so ‘vividly de- 
scribed in ‘ Fanny by Gaslight,’ 
must have shuddered to see 
the extent of the omnipresent 
* Messenger’s’’ knowledge. 
Perhaps the victims decided 
to reform, but in any event they 
became, like the condemned man 
in the Indian jail, “a little 
peevish,” and private detectives 
reaped a rich harvest as they 
sought to penetrate the anony- 
mity of the ‘ Queen’s Messenger.’ 
Once more Mr Murray was 
accused, and inevitably he in- 
dignantly denied it. The truth 
appears to be that he was 
the eminence grise behind the 
editorial chair, which was occu- 
pied by a wretched hack. But 
such quibbles failed to assuage 
the wrath of the flower of 
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Victorian England, and Nemesis 
pounced on Mr Murray in the 
unlikely purlieus of St James’ 
Street one June night in 1869. 
For it was there, on the steps 
of the Conservative Club, that 
Lord Carrington, in company 
of a witness, soundly caned Mr 
Murray in the highest traditions 
of the old melodrama and left 
him, bruised and revengeful, to 
meditate on the imprudence of 
wielding an unbridled pen, how- 
ever witty and stimulating it 
might be. 

Next morning Mr Murray 
stiffly (in every sense of the 
word) consulted his solicitors, 
and Lord Carrington was sum- 
moned on a charge of assault 
and provocation of challenge. 
On 7th July his lordship ap- 
peared before the magistrate at 
Bow Street, who, having heard 
the evidence, ordered the accused 
to be bound over to keep the 
peace in two sureties of £2000 
each and himself in £5000. On 
the graver charge of provoca- 
tion, his Worship ruled that the 
case must go to the Sessions for 
trial. 

Thus far, the machinery of the 
law had worked with its custom- 
ary smoothness, and the Duke 
of Beaufort and Lord Colville 
readily became the necessary 
sureties. But an amazing and 
unprecedented scene occurred in 
that packed and stuffy court. 
Among the productions in the 
case was a large deed - box 
containing the papers relevant 
to the proceedings. It lay on 
the solicitors’ table just below 
the bench, in charge of an elderly 
clerk in the employment of Lord 
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Carrington’s legal advisers. Sud- 
denly, while the Duke and his 
fellow surety were complet- 
ing the formalities with the 
magistrates’ clerk, a concerted 
and violent rush was made at 
the box by a considerable num- 
ber of hefty young men. They 
attempted to seize it and carry 
it off, despite the old gentleman’s 
valiant struggles, and the foray 
was on the point of success when 
Lord Carrington’s supporters in 
court counter-attacked. Chairs 
were smashed, glass and heads 
broken, shouts of “ murder” 
and ‘police’ reverberated 
through the turmoil, and for 
nearly quarter of an hour the 
tide of battle rolled. His Wor- 
ship, under a heavy fire of his 
own reference books, prudently 
dived beneath his desk, from 
which safe but ignominious 
refuge he emerged only when 
the police somewhat belatedly 
arrived and restored order. The 
famous box, fons et origo of 
all the pother, was conveyed 
to Scotland Yard together with 
one, Lieutenant Archibald Camp- 
bell, who, in a manner unbecom- 
ing an officer and gentleman, 
had smote an inspector in the 
eye. Then the magistrate, 
presumably somewhat uneasy, 
bound all parties to appear 
when called upon, and left the 
bench without undue dignity. 
Lord Oarrington, however, 
had still a shot in his locker. 
In his evidence at the first 
hearing, Mr Murray had strayed 
far from the truth, and his 
lordship’s advisers were quick 
to turn this little failing to 
their client’s advantage. A 
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charge of perjury was immedi- 
ately laid against Mr Murray, 
and things began to look black 
for him and his case. Mean- 
while, on 3rd July, Lord Carring- 
ton stood his trial before the 
Middlesex Sessions and was 
bound over to keep the peace. 

Six days later Mr Murray’s 
name was called at Bow Street 
to answer the charge of perjury. 
But there was no reply to the 
stentorian summons of the 
officials of the court; for Mr 
Murray had departed for Paris 
two days before. Wherefore 
the indignant magistrate, no 
doubt smarting under past 
humiliation, portentously an- 


nounced, “ As soon as Mr Murray 
sets foot on British soil, he will 
be arrested under my warrant.” 
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But his prospective victim had 
not spent years in the Consular 
Service without learning some- 
thing about the laws of extradi- 
tion, and he never returned 
to his native land. For a few 
weeks ‘The Queen’s Messenger’ 
continued its wretched career, 
presumably under the guidance 
of the editorial “‘ stooge,” but 
lacking inspiration and funds 
it soon perished, and copies are 
now rare finds for the collector 
of such curiosities. As for its 
founder, he died abroad in 
December 1881, a lonely and 
embittered man. 

A strange life and a strange 
ending to a career once 80 
full of promise. But to quote 
from Yorkshire wisdom, “ There’s 
nowt so queer as folk.” 
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A TALE OF KASHMIR. 


BY HAZELMARY LYON. 


I RETURNED not long ago 
from Kashmir, and this is the 
story of my visit to that country. 

I flew to India by B.O.A.0, 
flying boat, a lovely experience, 
and I enjoyed every minute of 
the journey. John and Mary, 
my host and hostess, were on 
leave at Ootacamund when I 
arrived, and I joined them 
there, but soon afterwards we 
went to the Malabar Coast 
for Christmas, and it was the 
strangest Christmas I have ever 
spent—hotter than England in 
mid-summer and with a sun 
that shone brilliantly every day. 
The camp lay under coconut 
palms on the edge of a cliff, and 
below us stretched a yellow 
sandy beach and the deep blue 
of the Indian Ocean. At nights 
the moonlight sparkled on the 
water, and it was so warm, 80 
lovely, that we slept out under 
the palms. 

After Christmas, quite unex- 
pectedly, John was ordered to 
Lahore, and we started off on 
the long trek North. I was 
delighted, because it gave me 
the chance of seeing the North 
of India as well as the South. 
We arrived at Lahore Station 
late one night, and as we got 
out of the train a chill seemed 
to strike us. It was not only 
the cooler temperature of the 
North, but the atmosphere that 
seemed to affect us; and I 
remembered a tale I had heard 


of the riots and massacres that 
occurred when Pakistan was 
separated from India. Not so 
many months before, a train 
had arrived in Lahore Station 
from over the border, and when 
it pulled up no one got out. 
The porters opened the doors 
and found the carriages piled 
high with corpses. They un- 
loaded six hundred dead. It 
was a grim result of the never- 
ending hatred between Hindus 
and Muslims. 

We hurried from the station 
and were driven to the com- 
fortable bungalow which had 
been prepared for us. Lahore 
was really quite a gay city. 
There were dances, polo, races, 
and very good tennis at the 
Gymkhana Club in the lovely 
Lawrence Gardens. No, I beg 
their pardon—no longer Law- 
rence Gardens, but the Jinnah 
Bagh as they are now called. 

I shall never forget the magical 
unfolding of the Indian spring 
in those gardens, the wonderful 
embankment and flower-beds, 
watered by an ingenious system 
of flooding and irrigation. But 
best of all were the flowering 
trees and shrubs, which seemed 
to come out in a never-ending 
succession of fragrant beauty. 

There was a continuous round 
of social events and dinner- 
parties, and it was at dinner 
one night that the talk turned 
on Kashmir. The war there 
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was not long over and a kind of 
truce had been arranged. Most 
of the guests had spent happy 
holidays there in former days 
and they were talking of the 
wonders and beauties of the 
scenery. 

I had always wanted to go 
there, but it had seemed too far 
distant and improbable; now 
I was not so very far away, 
and quite suddenly my mind 
was made up. I announced 
firmly to the large General who 
sat beside me: “It sounds 
lovely. I shall go up there for 
Easter.”” He turned on me as 
if I had bitten him. ‘‘ My dear 
lady, that would be quite im- 
possible, and even if you could 
get there it would be most 
unsafe.” ‘ Oh, I wouldn’t mind 
that,’’ Lanswered. ‘“‘ I’ve always 
wanted to see Kashmir and I 
“Tt would be most 


shall go.” 
unsuitable for you to go gadding 
off there alone just now,” 
he said, looking at me dis- 


approvingly. Evidently what 
he saw did not impress him. A 
very small person in a pink 
chiffon dress with diamanté 
shoulder-straps and a bunch of 
pink roses pinned in front. The 
roses were brought to me by 
John’s bearer as I was dressing. 
“Roses for Miss Sahib,” he 
announced triumphantly. “ Very 
pretty for pink dress.” I wore 
them to please him ; for he was 
always trying to think of some- 
thing he could do for me. 

I returned to the attack. “I 
am quite used to going about 
alone and looking after myself,” 
Isaid. ‘ Not, I imagine, among 
the tribes of Northern India,” 
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he asserted. ‘ Anyway I shall 
go,” I said; and little did I 
realise how difficult it would be. 

The next morning at break- 
fast I said to John: “ I wonder 
if you would start making in- 
quiries about my trip to Kash- 
mir.”’ He looked a little dubious, 
but he knew me well enough 
not to dissuade me. “I will 
try,” he said, “but I don’t 
think it will be easy.” 

Then began a long series of 
visits to officials and people in 
high places, of letters written 
and forms filled in. Never would 
I have thought it possible to be 
faced with so many difficulties. 
It seemed I needed a permit to 
leave Pakistan, and a chit to 
say I owed them nothing for 
income tax, then a permit to go 
to India, and a special warrant 
to get into Kashmir. 

After a great deal of trouble 
and waiting about in govern- 
ment offices, with the help of 
John and a good friend Habbi- 
bullah I gained the first three, 
but the last seemed impossible. 
In the end I grew tired of deal- 
ing with polite but evasive 
Pakistanis who seemed unable 
to come to the point. Their 
minds went round and round 
and sometimes zigzag, but never 
straight. So I decided to fly to 
Delhi and try there. Indeed I 
do not think anyone in Pakistan 
had the authority to give me a 
permit for Kashmir. For the 
greater part of Kashmir was, 
and is, under the control of the 
Indians; the Indian army re- 
mains there in force, and I do 
not think anything will ever get 
them out. So, realising it was 
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quite impossible to get into 
Kashmir from Lahore, I flew to 
Delhi and landed at the Willing- 
don airport—and it is still 
the Willingdon airport—not the 
Gandhi or Nehru airport—yet. 

I was to stop with some 
friends of John’s and so estab- 
lish an address in India. My 
host was rather an important 
person; he had already ob- 
tained forms for me to fill in, 
and the next morning after my 
arrival, accompanied by one of 
his influential Indian friends, 
I stormed the portals of the 
Secretariat. My Indian guide 
was nothing if not pushing. We 
literally forced our way into the 
building, swept past various 
people who would have detained 
us, and ushered ourselves into 
the presence of the Authority 


issuing permits for Kashmir. 
There was a queue stretching 
from the door to the table, 
where sat the person we wished 


to interview. My companion 
obviously had no knowledge of 
the etiquette of queuing; for 
he marched boldly to the top of 
the queue and presented me with 
a flourish. ‘“ This is Miss Lyon,” 
he said. “I think you have 
already received her form of 
application.” ‘ Yes, I have it 
here,” was the answer. Then, 
turning rather a searching pair 
of eyes upon me, the Giver of 
Permits asked, ‘‘ Miss Lyon, why 
do you want to go to Kashmir?” 
I said because I had heard it 
was such a beautiful country. 
The next question was, “‘ Where 
do you live?” “In Delhi.” 
“And what do you do in 
Delhi?” he asked. “I am 
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visiting friends,” I replied, and 
mentioned my host’s name. “ It 
is not very settled in Kashmir 
just now. Do you go alone?” 
“Yes; I’m “not afraid.” 
“Where do you stay?” “ At 
Nedou’s Hotel, Srinagar.” “ You 
should be all right there, but 
do not go far into the country 
alone.” 

He gave me one more 
look and seemed satisfied ; 
then taking a piece of paper 
he wrote on it and signed his 
name and handed the precious 
document to me. I took it 
and thanked him warmly, turned 
quickly lest he should change 
his mind, nearly tripped over a 
squatting Indian, smiled apolo- 
getically at the waiting queue, 
and left the room hastily with 
my escort in attendance. We 
threaded our way through cool 
stone corridors and came out 
into the scorching sunshine, and 
I danced gaily down the steps 
and into the waiting car. Then 
turned to my companion: 
“Thank you, thank you,” 
I said. “Isn’t it wonderful ? 
Now let’s go straight to the air 
office and I'll book a seat in 
tomorrow’s plane.” 

Soon we were in the office of 
the Jalma Jain Airways, and 
I bought a ticket to fly to 
Srinagar the next day. 

I left the house in the cool 
half-light of the Indian dawn at 
5.15, wondering if my permit 
would hold good, or if at the 
last minute I should be stopped. 
It seemed almost too good to be 
true that I should be allowed to 
go to Kashmir when so many 
other people were being refused. 
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At the aerodrome my permit 
was most carefully scrutinised 
by the military authorities and 
the police, and again I had to 
answer a lot of questions about 
why I was going to Srinagar. 
I firmly repeated that I was 
living in Delhi (two nights to be 
exact) and that I had always 
wanted to see Kashmir, and this 
was my only chance as I was 
shortly returning to England. 
I smiled very sweetly and said 
I had heard so much about 
thew beautiful country. Per- 
haps that did it; anyway, the 
barrier opened and I was let 
through — through to the air- 
strip, where there waited the 
large and powerful silver plane 
that was to fly us over the 
sandy wastes, over the terraced 
hills, and over the high snow 
mountains into the lovely, hidden 
valley of Kashmir. 

I was the only European in 
the plane; most of the passengers 
were wild-looking, but there was 
one other girl, a high-born Kash- 
miri I thought by the respect 
with which she was treated. 
The pilot, an Indian, was said 
to be the best pilot in the 
country, for this was of all 
routes the most dangerous. The 
second pilot was a Sikh, bearded 
and proud. 

It was a wonderful day, clear 
and sunny and already getting 
very hot as we took off punctu- 
ally at 6.30. The first part of 
the journey was uninteresting, 
over flat, dry country to Am- 
ritsar, where we flew over the 
golden temple and came down 
for half an hour to rest and to 
pick up passengers. Soon we 
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left the sandy waste behind and 
were flying over hilly country, 
which became more and more 
rugged. In the lower regions 
the hills were terraced and culti- 
vated, with deep valleys and 
gorges between showing rather 
sparse vegetation and stunted 
trees. We flew over Jamu, 
which looked an attractive city, 
with rivers and picturesque 
bridges, and came down at the 
military-looking Jamu airport. 

It was defended by guns be- 
hind sand-bagged positions, and 
there were groups of fighter 
planes hidden by camouflaged 
screens. Soldiers were running 
hither and thither and it looked 
a busy place indeed, ready for 
war at any moment. It was 
scorchingly hot when we stepped 
out of the plane, and there were 
no aerodrome buildings — only 
tents for all purposes. We 
entered one to get out of the 
heat, and I felt very small and 
very far from my own kind and 
civilisation, but it was an ad- 
venture and I was enjoying it. 

I talked to the Kashmir girl, 
who spoke English and said she 
was @ law student in Delhi. 
The pilot came in and he, too, 
spoke a little English, and 
another Indian, introducing me 
to him, said he dare not fly on 
that route with any other pilot. 
The Indians were all quite 
friendly with me and I felt 
nothing of the hostility that 
people had told me existed, 
Then we protected our heads 
with papers or scarves and ran 
through the glaring sunshine back 
to the plane for the last thrilling 
flight over the mountains. 
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There were not many passen- 
gers left for this last lap. We 
took our seats and off we went, 
flying at first over hilly country 
with wonderful views of the 
distant peaks, and soon the 
snow mountains of the N.W. 
Himalayas were all about us. 
We were flying very high and 
seemed to be in a fairy world, 
sometimes dodging peaks and 
sometimes flying along valleys, 
where wing-tips seemed almost 
to touch the mountain-sides ; 
and away in the distance range 
upon range of snow-capped 
peaks glistened in the sun- 
shine and seemed almost to 
touch the sky. By this time 
the plane was rocking badly and 
most of the passengers felt ill. 
I loved it, heights never affect 
me, and in my own little plane 
before the war I used to throw 
myself about the sky.! Soon 
we came to the dreaded Banihal 
Pass, where sudden and un- 
accountable storms are often 
met with, but the weather held 
good, and, still flying at a great 
height, we came over the Pass 
and saw before us, spread out 
in the sunshine, the Vale of 
Kashmir. Flat -looking, and 
well watered by many rivers, 
it was entirely surrounded by 
mountains and seemed but little 
populated. We flew up the 
valley and came down at Srina- 
gar airport, which is some miles 
from the capital itself, and 
here, too, everything looked 
very warlike. 

The little Kashmiri girl, who 
felt ill, was met by two 
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Tibetan-looking women, dressed 
in voluminous hooded garments 
of thick silk. She was evidently 
an important person; for she 
was whisked away in a large 
car, and the rest of us had to 
walk along a track, guarded by 
armed sentries, till we came to a 
little hut. In front of it were 
chairs and tables sheltered by 
large umbrellas; for the sun was 
hot although the air was fresh, 
and we felt the tang of the 
snow. At one table an official 
examined our permits and asked 
more inquisitive questions, and 
there was a lot of waiting and 
delay ; but at last we claimed 
our luggage and were put aboard 
® very, very rickety open-sided 
bus. Since I was the only 
white woman there I was shown 
into the front seat, beside the 
driver. 

The coolie who had put my 
luggage on the roof seemed 
to want something, and I gave 
him a tip which he quickly 
hid from sight. Then an official 
came along and inquired if 
any of the porters had asked 
for tips and if we had given 
them anything. It seemed 
odd, but I realised I had done 
the wrong thing, so I pretended 
not to hear and said nothing. 
I did not wish to get my coolie 
into trouble, nor did I wish to 
get myself into trouble among 
such wild-looking people and so 
far away from help. 

At last the bus moved 
off, after a great deal of 
cranking up and much noise. 
Never have I been so shaken 
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and jolted, and never have I 
ridden in such a ramshackle 
vehicle. I should think it had 
no springs at all, and owing to 
the recent war the roads were 
awful. We chugged and rattled 
along a track bordered with tall 
thin poplars and fields covered 
with the blue, white, and gold 
irises for which Kashmir is 
famed. They were lovely in the 
brilliant sunshine, and the moun- 
tain air was most refreshing 
after the scorching heat of the 
plains. 

After some time we came to 
the outskirts of Srinagar, that 
quaint and rather Tibetan- 
looking town, with tall, many- 
storeyed and balconied houses, 
built picturesquely of wood. The 
shops had open fronts and were 
packed with every kind of mer- 
chandise, and the streets were 


busy and crowded. We stopped 
in one of the larger thorough- 
fares and were immediately sur- 
rounded by a crowd of shouting 
Kashmiris in their rather ugly, 
loose brown tunics and small 


skull-caps. Some of the passen- 
gers descended and the driver 
disappeared into a nearby build- 
ing, and I began to wonder if I 
should get out. As soon as it 
was seen that a European was 
on board, swarms of beggars 
appeared from nowhere, and it 
seemed to me that hundreds of 
hands were outstretched. This 
was a great problem. One hand 
was very deformed, so I dropped 
® rupee into it, and at once, at 
the sight of money, there arose 
such an alarming clamour that 
I shrank back into the bus, and 
to my horror saw some of the 
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beggars trying to climb in 
through the open sides. For- 
tunately at that moment the 
driver appeared, and, regard- 
less of the rabble still clinging 
to the bus, drove off at a great 
speed, and they fell off into the 
street. 

We came to a more European- 
looking part of the town with 
wider streets and brick-built 
houses, and turned into the 
drive of Nedou’s Hotel, in the 
annexe of which was the office 
of the Jalma Jain Line. I 
realised that at last I had come 
to the end of the journey and 
I jumped out. 

The sight of one small 
heaven-sent English tourist was 
too much for the Kashmiris 
outside the fence. Disobeying 
all orders to the contrary, they 
rushed into the compound and 
in one minute I was completely 
surrounded by a shouting mob. 
“* Memsahib, I be your servant.” 
“Lady, I sell carved wood.” 
‘** Memsahib, I let you my house- 
boat very cheap.” Memsahib... 
Memsahib ... I stood for a 
momient dazed and bawildered ; 
then two of the hotel servants, 
whose duty it was to keep the 
compound clear of beggars, rushed 
upon the crowd and literally 
beat them off with sticks. I felt 
so sorry for them then that I 
would have employed them all. 

Mr Nedou took me over to 
the Bast Annexe, where I was 
to sleep. We mounted a stair 
and fumbled with rather a tricky 
sort of lock, and I was shown 
into a very comfortable bed- 
room, with a door leading into 
my truly Eastern bathroom. 
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Mr Nedou left me, telling me 
that lunch was at one. No 
sooner had he gone than there 
began a series of knocks on my 
door. I went to see who it 
was, and there stood a man 
with carved wooden boxes. 
‘““Memsahib, I sell you boxes 
very cheap. Come with me and 
I show you my factory.” ‘“‘ No,” 
I said, “ not just now.” I got 
rid of him, and then there was 
another knock. Again I opened 
the door. ‘“‘ Lady, I take you 
out in my shikhara, very good 
boat with spring cushions.” 
“No, thank you,’ I said as I 
closed the door, “ not today.” 
There was peace for a minute 
and then another knock. I 
took no notice, but a head was 
poked through the door. ‘“‘ Mem- 
sahib, I let you houseboat, very 
good boat. Come and see.” 
Again I refused and this time 
shot the bolt. At the next 
knock I was getting exasperated 
and shouted loudly through the 
door, ‘‘ No, I don’t want any- 
thing. Go away.” I then un- 
packed a few things and changed, 
and it was time to go over to 
the main building for lunch. 
Rather gingerly I opened the 
door. A large Kashmiri was 
waiting outside. ‘‘ Memsahib, 
I be your servant. I very good 
bearer to English Memsahib for 
ten years.” Gently, but firmly, 
I told him I did not want a 
bearer ; then I carefully locked 
my bedroom door and left him 
squatting disconsolately outside. 

I took a look from the baleony 
and saw that the compound was 
fairly empty, then like a streak 
of lightning I flew down the 


stairs and across the drive to 
the dining-room block, leaving 
one or two would-be servants 
and landlords of houseboats 
gaping behind. I took the steps 
two at a time, quickly closed 
the door in the face of a per- 
sistent papier-maché seller, and 
turned to the right into the 
large, cool dining-room of the 
hotel. 

The Nedou servants were 
dressed in long tunics like camel- 
hair dressing-gowns and wore 
pink turbans. Several of them 
descended upon me and showed 
me to a corner table. I picked 
up the menu and found that 
I could have an Indian or 
a European lunch. I chose 
the latter and turned my atten- 
tion to the other guests in the 
room. Most of them were Indian 
families, there were a few 
United Nations observers, an 
English -looking army couple, 
and, at a table nearby, two 
middle-aged ladies, one of them 
with a slight American accent. 
On leaving the dining-room she 
caught me up outside the front 
door and said: ‘ Say, what are 
you doing up here all by your- 
self?’ I replied that I had 
come up to see the country. 
‘“* Well now, that’s real nice,” 
she said, ‘‘ but you know it’s not 
very safe up here just now.” 
‘*T know,” I answered, “ but I 
don’t mind that. I’ve always 
wanted to come to Kashmir and 
now I’m here.” ‘ Well,” she 
said, laughing and standing a 
little way back to take stock of 
me, ‘“‘I don’t know how you’ve 
managed it, but since you're 
here I think you’d better let 
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me take you around a bit; it’s 
not too good to go far afield 
alone.” 

It was good of her and I 
thanked her warmly ; for I was 
a little scared of those too- 
persistent beggars. We agreed 
to meet at 5 p.m. after the usual 
siesta and tea, which was brought 
to our rooms at four o’clock. 

Punctually at five o'clock I 
crossed the compound and 
knocked on Hlizabeth’s door, 
for it was by that name that I 
was soon to know my new 
friend ; and her ancient Indian 
servant let me in. 

I think I should try to 
describe Elizabeth, for she has 
@ very wonderful character. 
She was the head of a hospital 
belonging to an American 


Medical Mission and had lived 
in India for thirty years. She 


is small and _ spare, with 
straight nondescript hair, and 
is, I suppose, nearly sixty 
years of age; but there is 
something so vital, so gay and 
indomitable about her, that I 
recall her as the most wonderful 
person I met in the whole of 
my travels in the East. Her 
soft Californian accent,enchanted 
me, and I loved the warmth and 
friendliness of her voice, and 
her quiet way of speaking to the 
natives, however tiresome they 
might be. She was spending 
part of her leave in Srinagar to 
be with Miss Dean, an old 
friend, who had just flown out 
from England because her 
brother was in the hotel seri- 
ously ill. We talked for a little 
while in her room and then 
went out into the fresh, sunny 
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evening air to take a walk 
around. 

We soon had a retinue of 
followers, but Elizabeth spoke 
to them so tactfully that most 
of them faded away, except 
one poor half-witted boy, who 
refused to leave us and was 
determined to give me a small 
bunch of flowers. Eventu- 
ally I took them when no one 
was looking and paid him a 
large price, but even then he 
would not go, and followed close 
behind. We went first to the 
little English Church, with its 
lovely garden, which had been 
so carefully planted and tended 
by the Canon while he was 
there. Next, we visited the 
Residency, a large house, stand- 
ing in a beautiful garden—no 
longer the home of a British 
Resident, but a show-place for 
all the work done by the crafts- 
men of Kashmir. Each room 
was given over to a separate 
handicraft. One was full of the 
beautiful Kashmir silver, another 
of carpets, another of carved 
wood, with anything from won- 
derfully carved furniture to 
small cigarette- boxes. There 
was a room for furs, with 
a snow-leopard coat that I 
should have liked. There were 
rooms of papier-maché work, 
and basket-work and jewelry, 
and the embroidery and the 
Kashmir shawls that are famous 
all over the world. There were 
many lovely things, and they 
were not expensive compared 
with English prices. I ordered 
some silver and some scarves 
which I simply could not resist ; 
then we walked out along the 
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Bund —the popular riverside 
promenade bordered by shops. 

There were many houseboats 
at anchor in the river. They 
are quaint, cumbersome things, 
but in better times had been 
much sought after by the hun- 
dreds of people who flocked to 
Kashmir in the early spring to 
escape the heat of the plains. 
Now, few of them were in- 
habited, some were derelict, and 
others almost completely sub- 
merged. Poor, poor owners of 
houseboats! Since the exodus 
of the British, so few people go 
to Srinagar, and nobody hires 
the boats.- No wonder the 
people are poor, and no wonder 
we were besieged by piteous 
appeals for help wherever we 
went. 

We came home by the polo 
ground, now used as a parade 
ground by the Indian army— 
they strut there for hours in the 
mornings playing their quaint 
bands. And we were back in 
time to bath in our little tin 
tubs before dinner. I went to 
bed early, simply because I 
could not keep awake. A strange 
star shone in my window. It 
was large and bright and seemed 
very near. In the morning I 
inquired about it. It was the 
light from the Tahkt-i-Suleiman, 
a Hindu temple perched high on 
@ hill. 

Next day Elizabeth and I 
decided to take a shikhara—a 
small boat rather like a gon- 
dola—and spend the day on the 
Dal Lake. We walked to the 
canal near the hotel and chose 
a very comfortable boat with 
sprung cushions, and lay under 


the canopy while three boatmen 
paddled us swiftly along. We 
left the canal by the Dal Gate 
and made first for Nishat, a 
little village across the lake. 

Not far out of Srinagar, on 
the right bank, we saw a long 
new-looking building. It was 
the Palace of the Maharajah, 
who during the war had fled in 
the night with cars and lorries, 
said to be loaded with wives and 
jewels and treasure, because he 
feared the wild tribesmen who 
were invading his country. The 
sun was warm and the scenery 
beautiful. Sometimes we passed 
little lakeside villages, and some- 
times the grassy hills sloped up 
from the water, rising higher 
and higher into the distance 
until they became great snow- 
capped mountains, and all 
around us the water was calm 
and shimmering, and beginning 
already to show the buds of 
pink-tipped water-lilies and lotus 
flowers. 

Before long we came to Nishat 
and landed there ; for Elizabeth 
owned a small house in the 
village, which she had bought 
many years ago so that she 
would always have somewhere to 
come to when she was on leave. 
She had not been able to visit 
her house during the war and 
now we found it in rather a bad 
condition ; but the garden was 
lovely and full of flowers, for it 
had been carefully tended in her 
absence by the faithful mali. 
He was pathetically pleased to 
see the Memsahib. Word of 
our arrival seemed to have 
spread in the mysterious way 
that news travels in the East 
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and many of the villagers came 
up to see Elizabeth. She was 
good with them all, and they 
seemed to love her, bringing 
their children to her with their 
ailments. 

When she had finished hold- 
ing court on the lawn, we said 
good-bye to the gardener and 
walked along a grassy track to 
the back entrance of the won- 
derful Garden of Nishat, the 
Garden of Gladness. It was 
made, in the fifteenth century, 
to please the wife of a Mogul 
Emperor, There were marble 
terraces and countless fountains 
in large ornamental pools, from 
which cascades of water rushed 
down into the lake. On the 
topmost terrace, overlooking 


this scene of fairylike loveliness, 
was @ marble summer - house, 
where in the olden days the 


Emperor used to sit with his 
wife. 

Besides the water - garden, 
there were flower-beds, stately 
trees, and acres of sloping lawns. 
Altogether on that morning it 
seemed indeed a Garden of 
Gladness. As we sat there 
eating our lunch the memory of 
another lovely garden, also look- 
ing over a lake, came into my 
mind—the Pare des Eaux Vivres 
at Geneva, where in my student 
days I spent many happy hours. 

From Nishat we went by lake 
and waterway to the well-known 
Shalimar Gardens, also of the 
Mogul period, in style and design 
very much resembling Nishat. 
They are supposed to be even 
more lovely, but I did not find 
them so. In spite of the war 
and troublous times, both these 
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Gardens were extremely well 
kept, and as we were about to 
leave we were besieged by an 
army of malis, each with a 
bouquet of flowers, which they 
pressed us to buy. To their 
great joy we bought something 
from each of them, and they 
called down the blessings of 
Heaven upon us as we staggered 
from the Garden looking like a 
pair of brides. 

From Shalimar we went to 
Nasim Bagh, the popular bathing 
resort in pre-war days. Now 
everything was shut up, and 
that part of the lake which had 
been kept for swimming was 
full of long and treacherous- 
looking weeds. Elizabeth 
thought it was dangerous, but 
I had brought my suit and I 
meant to go in. I changed in 
the shikhara, decently screened 
by Elizabeth’s sunshade from 
our three boatmen, and I shallow- 
dived in. The water was deep 
and cold and beautifully fresh, 
but I did not swim far; for 
tendrils of weeds twined them- 
selves round my legs and the 
boatmen were shaking their 
heads and beckoning me in. 
After a short swim I obeyed 
their call and with difficulty 
climbed aboard and lay in the 
flat part of the prow to dry in 
the sun. Elizabeth knitted, and 
I almost slept as we sped along, 
winding our way through canals 
and waterways, till we eventu- 
ally returned to the landing- 
stage from which we set out. 
Many coolies sprang forward to 
take our picnic baskets, and in 
a few minutes we were back at 
the hotel. 
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Mr Nedou met us with the 
news that Miss Dean’s brother 
was much worse, and I guessed 
from Elizabeth’s manner that 
he was dying. She hurried 
away and I did not see her 
again till dinner-time. Then 
she asked me if I would have 
coffee with them in her room 
and try to cheer up Miss Dean. 
I stayed a little while, and 
somehow I felt I had known 
them for a long time, they were 
so kind and friendly and seemed 
so pleased to see me. 

It was dark when [ left them 
and went to my room, and that 
night I lay thinking how won- 
derful it was that all my plans 
had been successful and that I 
was in Kashmir at last—Kash- 
mir, the land of poetry and 
romance that I had read and 
dreamed of. Even though the 
country was in a state of unrest, 
and not very safe or settled, I 
was glad I was there. 

The strange star shone in my 
window again that night—a 
window that looked out on to 
the back balcony, where fierce 
and rather villainous - looking 
servants padded softly to and 
fro. The window was covered 
only by a flimsy piece of broken 
wire netting, but it did not 
trouble me at all: I did not 
really expect to be murdered in 
my bed. 

I awoke to the sound of some- 
one knocking on my door. It 
was Elizabeth’s bearer, with a 
note to say that Miss Dean’s 


. brother had died in the night... . 


I was amazed to see the 
speed with which a funeral is 
accomplished in the East. Early 


in the morning the wreath- 
makers came and squatted in 
the garden, and quickly and 
skilfully twisted a heap of 
flowers into lovely wreaths. All 
day there was much coming and 
going, and immediately after 
tea the funeral procession wound 
its way out of the compound to 
the little English cemetery where 
so many of our countrymen rest 
in their last, long sleep. 

I had spent a lazy morning 
writing letters under the large- 
leafed chenar trees in the garden 
of the hotel. Later I strolled 
along the Bund with the wife 
of the army officer I had noticed 
at dinner the first night. 

We waited now until the 
funeral passed, then went out 
from the back of the hotel 
across a piece of waste ground 
to the river, where we ordered 
a shikhara to take us down 
the Jhelum River. It was 
turbulent and swift flowing, 
and under bridges there were 
swirling currents, and adven- 
turous moments when we were 
almost swept away. My new 
friend was evidently a nervous 
woman ; for she spent her time 
crying ‘ Careful — khabar-dar, 
khabar-dar!” to the  hard- 
working boatmen. At times, 
when it really did seem a little 
perilous, she ordered them 
to go back, but they took no 
notice of her. The poor mangis 
had probably not let their boat 
out for a long time, and they 
clearly intended to take us as 
far as they dared and to make 
as much money as possible 
while they had the chance. 

Again we passed numbers of 
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pathetic - looking houseboats— 
some of them showing only a 
roof above the surface. Then 
we came out into the main 
stream of the wide, busy river, 
the banks closely packed with 
tall wooden houses which seemed 
almost to grow out of the 
water. Many of them were 
workshops and factories and 
showed large notices ad- 
vertising their trade. Several 
times light, swiftly propelled 
eraft darted after us and drew 
alongside while one of the occu- 
pants held on to our boat. 
They had spotted two English 
Memsahibs and were quick to 
take so rare a chance and 
invite us to visit their work- 
shops and buy their goods— 
samples of which they proceeded, 
in mid-stream, to display. We 


bought a few small things to 


satisfy them and they pressed 
their cards upon us and left us 
to go on our way. The banks 
of the river were full of interest; 
often we caught glimpses of 
the most intriguing side-streets, 
packed bazaars with crowded 
shop windows, and always teem- 
ing with people. There were 
many charming sights: houses 
with flat mud roofs on which 
irises and tulips grew in great 
profusion, their brilliant colours 
mirrored in the water; Maho- 
medan mosques and Hindu 
temples, some with golden domes 
glinting in the sun. And ever 
and anon we shot under the 
famous Jehlum bridges, so 
quaintly built with blocks of 
wood ; until at last we reached 
the seventh bridge, and then 
the boatmen were satisfied and 
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turned their craft round and 
laboriously propelled us back. 

We were late for dinner, 
Elizabeth was alone at her table 
looking rather worn and asked 
me to join her as Miss Dean 
had gone to bed. Afterwards 
Elizabeth took me to see her, 
and we sat by her bedside 
trying to cheer her up. I told 
her the tale of our river excur- 
sion, and I think it amused her. 
She said, “Do stay. It is 
lovely to see someone so young 
and gay.’ Gay, perhaps, but 
not so very young. 

The next day I went to 
Pahlgam. Mr Nedou, with much 
difficulty and at great expense, 
hired me a car for the day. 
It was large and ramshackle. 
The driver was large and fero- 
cious. Pahlgam is right out in 
the country, sixty miles away, 
80 I looked at them both doubt- 
fully, but decided to go. 

The roads were rough and 
dusty. We travelled at a great 
speed past bullock-carts and 
pedestrians and large convoys 
of the Indian army, which 
pushed us on to the side of the 
road and caused my chauffeur 
to snort with rage. ‘“‘ We do 
not like them,” he said. ‘“* We 
not want them. We want Paki- 
stan.” This, I think, expressed 
the feelings of the majority of 
people in Kashmir. The hotel 
waiters said the same, and the 
sweepers and coolies too, if 
they could speak any English 
at all. They did not want to 
belong to India. 

We arrived at Pahlgam at 
about 11.30. It is an ugly 
little village in the Lidar Valley. 
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All the houses were empty and 
the shops were closed and shut- 
tered—there was no sign of life; 
evidently all the inhabitants 
had fled. I left the car at the 
end of the village street, intend- 
ing to walk by the river as far 
up the valley as I could. The 
driver looked a little worried. 
‘* Miss Sahib not go far,” he 
said. ‘‘ No,’ I answered, “ not 
very far,’”’ and as I went off I 
saw two or three men appear 
from somewhere and join him 
beside the car. 

The Lidar is a wide, swiftly 
running stream, especially in 
spring when the snow is melting 
on the mountains higher up. 
In pre-war days Pahlgam must 
have been a busy place ; for it 
was the centre at which people 
wishing to do long treks up 
to the glaciers and mountains 
usually pitched their tents, and 
where they bought their stores 
before setting forth. I would 
like to have gone right up to 
the glaciers, but with no base, 
no camp or coolies, I knew I 
should not get very far. 

I kept within sight of the 
river and went on and on, 
climbing over hills and always 
wondering what was round the 
next corner. Then, realising it 
was getting late, I sat down on 
@ fallen tree-trunk to eat my 
lunch. Suddenly I saw, running 
towards me, like a herd of 
animals, about a dozen wild- 
looking men. It was rather a 
bad moment. Through my mind 
flashed tales I had heard of the 
Butans and Afridis and what 
happened to white women if 
they caught them. It would 
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have been useless to run away, 
so I just sat still and smiled 
politely at them as they came 
up. They crowded round me 
chattering excitedly and trying 
to talk to me. Although I was 
really feeling very small and a 
little frightened, I put on the 
grand manner, bowed to them 
graciously, and said a few words 
to them in English. I could 
only shake my head when they 
spoke to me; then I waved 
them away. For a moment 
they seemed uncertain and I 
wondered what would happen ; 
but the trick worked, and they 
even salaamed to me as they 
ran like a pack of jackals over 
the hills. 

I finished my lunch, looked 
round two more*corners, then 
I returned to the comparative 
safety of my driver and the 
car. We started off at once, 
through the village and along 
the road by the river, occasion- 
ally passing scattered huts, till 
just outside one village we 
stopped. There by the roadside 
was a sloping field covered with 
the most lovely irises. The 
driver invited me to pick some, 
so I climbed up the bank and 
had gathered a large armful 
when I noticed that they were 
growing over mounds which 
looked like graves. I thought 
I had better not pick any more 
and turned to go back to the 
car. To my surprise it was en- 
tirely surrounded by a crowd of 
curious and excited natives—and 
my chauffeur had disappeared. 

The men all began talking to 
me at once, and again I thought 
it best to put on rather a 
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haughty manner. I got into the 
car, but they poked their heads 
through the windows and asked 
me questions which I could not 
understand, so I shook my head 
and hoped I had not offended 
them by picking flowers off 
their graves, which I would 
certainly not have done if I had 
known. 

At last the driver appeared, 
with some immense baskets 
which he had walked back to 
the village to buy. He evidently 
thought I should be quite happy 
picking irises while he had a 
chat with his friends. 

We were home before dinner, 
and I think we had done the 
journey in record time. 

Elizabeth was glad to see me 
safely back, and when she heard 
of my adventures she said I 
must not go off alone any more. 
I gave the irises to Miss Dean, 
but I did not tell where they 
had been growing. 

My next long excursion was 
to Gulmarg, nearly 9000 feet 
up, where people used to migrate 
during the height of the hot 
weather, when Srinagar itself 
became hot and mosquito- 
infested. Elizabeth and Miss 
Dean and my nervous friend of 
the river trip came too. 

We went by car from Srinagar 
to Tarnmarg, about thirty miles 
away, arriving there early 
in the morning, complete with 
picnic baskets. No sooner had 
the car drawn up at the usual 
stopping-place, than hordes of 
ponymen with ponies and coolies 
descended upon us in a cloud of 
dust. Where did they come 
from? How had they known 
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we were coming? For their 
ponies were already saddled for 
use. In normal times many 
people would have been going 
up and down to Gulmarg, but 
in these abnormal times it so 
happened that we were the first 
people to appear that year. They 
completely surrounded the car, 
pushing and struggling to get 
near us, and calling, “ Mem- 
sahib, take my pony. My pony 
very good pony, very quiet.’ 
We sat bewildered for a moment, 
then decided on a plan of action. 
We took our small haversacks 
containing extra clothes for the 
heights, and each chose the 
horse we should like; then we 
opened the doors and got out. 
In my own mind I had decided 
on @ nice-looking white pony. 
There was only one I wished to 
avoid, a chestnut bigger than 
the others, kicking and straining 
at its bit. In the end we had 
no choice in the matter at all; 
for, as soon as we got out of the 
car, we and our small pieces of 
luggage were seized by which- 
ever ponyman was nearest. The 
owner of the kieking chestnut 
had my luggage before I knew 
what had happened, and I was 
being invited to mount and 
being told “very good horse, 
very quiet horse, Lady sahib. 
His name Brandy.” 

Meanwhile the coolies were 
fighting fiercely among them- 
selves for the doubtful pleasure 
of carrying our impedimenta up 
the hill, and eventually our 
burly driver had to use his fists 
and drive some of them off. 
We employed four of them, 
which was more than we needed, 
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but I felt sad about all those 
who were disappointed. It must 
have meant so much to them to 
have even one day’s employ- 
ment after so many months of 
idleness. 

My horse decidedly did not 
wish to be mounted. Our 
nervous friend, who was sitting 
safely on a docile grey, became 
agitated and even hysterical. 
She begged me not to ride such 
a dangerous and vicious-looking 
animal, and was quite sure I 
should be thrown over a precipice 
and killed; but I had no inten- 
tion of being beaten by any horse 
on any mountain track, so with 
two men holding him I managed 
to get up on Brandy and began 
to try to calm him. 

Even Elizabeth did not ap- 
prove of my mount. She rode 
up quietly and said, “Say, 
don’t you think you’d better 
pick another horse?” ‘“ No, 
I’m all right,’ I said, “I’m 
going to let him go a bit.” So 
I waved away the syce, who 
was looking a little worried, and 
off we went. Poor old Brandy! 
We shot away, but I knew he 
could not keep it up. He was 
not well fed and he was not in 
good condition, and, as soon as 
the track rose steeply, he slack- 
ened his pace and stood still, 
panting. The others soon caught 
up with us, and the cavalcade 
moved slowly on—on and up a 
narrow winding track through 
the pine forests of the foothills 
of the Northern Himalayas. At 
times there was a steep precipice 
on the left and we had wonderful 
views of snow-covered peaks 
across the valleys. Little streams 





ran down the side of the track, 
and growing by the water were 
wild primulas, white marsh mari- 
golds, anemones and orchids, and 
the syces picked little bunches 
of flowers and gave them to 
us. The sun shone clear and 
brilliant in a blue sky, and as 
we ascended the air became 
fresher and cooler and little 
bits of snow began to appear on 
the path. It was wonderful to 
be up and away in the moun- 
tains again, and it was the sort 
of day when it seemed really 
good to be alive. 

My syce spoke a little English, 
and as he walked by my side 
he tried to tell me something of 
their hardships since the British 
left India and since the Kashmir 
war. The people of Tarnmarg 
were busy and prosperous in the 
days when the sahibs flocked *» 
Srinagar, and in mid-summer 
all the hotels and chalets at 
Gulmarg were full up and there 
was much coming and going all 
the time. Now no one went to 
Gulmarg, and there were rumours 
that most of the chalets were 
wrecked. Allah alone knew what 
we should find when we reached 
the top. 

We rested several times, then 
pressed on, and finally emerged 
from the trees on to a big 
plateau high up in the moun- 
tains. There were drifts of 
muddy-looking snow in places, 
but most of it had melted, 
leaving the grass yellow and 
flattened. 

Ahead of us were large num- 
bers of chalets dotted about all 
over the place, but there was 
no sign of life anywhere: it 
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looked completely deserted. As 
we drew nearer we saw to our 
horror that all the chalets had 
been broken into and wrecked, 
and all the furniture looted. 
We rode from place to place; 
there seemed to be no building 
that had escaped damage. The 
English Club, once a large stone 
building, was completely de- 
molished. As we stood amid 
the ruins a man appeared 
running towards us. He was 
the late caretaker or servant of 
the club and was well known to 
my friends, who had often been 
up in Gulmarg before. He was 
delighted to see us, and glad to 
think that after the devastation 
of the war a few English had 
come back to Kashmir. One or 
two of the shopkeepers had 
returned and he himself was 
living in a little shack; but 
along a certain road we should 
find an outpost of the Indian 
army, and a few soldiers were 
always stationed up there. We 
gave him a little money, for 
he seemed very poor, and left 
him standing sadly where the 
entrance to the club had once 
been. Then we rode off in 
search of a suitable place to 
have lunch. 

Afterwards we left the ponies 
with the syces, and, taking one 
man as a guide, set off on foot 
to climb to a high point from 
which we could see the summit 
of Nanga Parbat. We started 
off energetically, quite glad to 
stretch our legs ; but soon found 
that at that unaccustomed height 
we had very little breath for 
strenuous exercise, and it took 
us some time to reach the point 
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from which Nanga Parbat could 
be seen. There a most wonder- 
ful sight was spread out before 
us. It was a brilliantly clear 
day and the view was magnifi- 
cent. Away across a valley we 
could see range upon range of 
gigantic snow-capped mountains, 
and rising above the rest in 
glistening splendour was the 
celebrated peak we had come 
to see. There is something in- 
tensely fascinating about really 
high mountains. I have found 
it the same in Switzerland and 
in Austria ski-ing in the winter 
or climbing in the summer. 
They seem to live and to have a 
personality, to beckon and to 
tantalise. From up on high I 
think they laugh at us and 
sometimes storm at us, and 
sometimes they take life. They 
are very beautiful and very 
terrible and immensely proud. 
Regretfully we turned away, 
walked back to the ponymen, 
and began to gather our things 
together for the descent. We 
rode part of the way down and 
walked part, and stopped half- 
way for tea. We sat for some 
time spellbound on the sloping 
hillside looking away over the 
tree-tops to some mountains 
with the rosy glow of the 
setting sun resting on their 
peaks. Then we left the heights 
and plodded on down to Tarn- 
marg, where the car was waiting 
for us. Our ponymen and coolies 
were sad to say good-bye to us. 
We paid them well; for we 
were afraid it would have to 
last a long time. 

The drive back was 
eventful. 
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Next day I visited the Hari 
Parbat Fort, built by Akbar in 
the fifteenth century on a hill 
just outside the city. After 
that I spent a few lazy days. 
Elizabeth and I strolled about 
and sometimes went on the lake, 
or we walked along the Bund 
and did some shopping. Some- 
times we just sat in the gardens 
enjoying the wonderful sunshine 
and the cool air. 

On my last day Elizabeth 
came with me to the Residency 
show-rooms. I wanted to buy 
a few more of the lovely things 
exhibited there, and Elizabeth 
had been asked to choose a 


silver tea-set for a friend. We 
spent nearly the whole morning 
wandering from room to room— 
and sad to say we were the only 


people in the building except 
the salesmen. It seemed such 
a tragedy that so many clever 
craftsmen should toil for endless 
hours with such infinite skill and 
patience to make these beautiful 
things, and that there should be 
no one there to buy them. 

All too soon the time for my 
departure came. Strange to 
say, after so many formalities 
and so much difficulty about 
getting into the country, I had 
to get a permit before I could 
get out, and with my permit in 
my handbag I felt my adventure 
was almost at an end. 
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I was sad at the thought of 
leaving when there was so much 
more I should like to have seen; 
but perhaps, after so many 
warnings, I was a little glad 
that nothing awful and unfore- 
seen had happened to me. 

The day of my departure 
dawned fine and sunny, and it 
was announced that the airport 
bus for the Delhi plane would 
leave at 12.45. There was always 
@ certain amount of doubt 
whether the planes would fly 
on such a hazardous route; so 
much depended on weather and 
good visibility. The service was 
frequently suspended and one 
could sometimes be stranded 
for days. 

At the airfield I went through 
the usual formalities, and then 
sat and waited, till at three 
o’clock we were escorted out to 
the plane. As we climbed higher 
and higher, I looked back and 
had a last view of Nanga Parbat 
showing white and splendid in 
the distance. Still we climbed, 
and then we were over the 
Banihal Pass and seemed to be 
threading our way through and 
above endless snowy peaks until 
at Jamu we came down. Jamu 
was hot. Amritsar was hotter, 
and Delhi was like an oven. 
We touched down at the Willing- 
don airport and my trip to 
Kashmir was ended. 
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BY EBROCK VALDROSS. 


WHEN we first saw him, Fulani 
must have been about as close 
to being down and out as a dog 
of courage may be; yet, both 
Christy and I at once noticed 
his look of good breeding. An 
Elizabethan gentleman - adven- 
turer, still armed, but tattered, 
starving, and alone on an enemy 
coast, might have faced his last 
unequal fight with just such a 
gallant air of courage as did 
that small black dog that sunny 
morning in Kumasi Market. His 
position explained itself at a 
glance : ownerless and a stranger 
in Kumasi, his hunger must 
have driven him to the market 
garbage piles, a trespasser upon 
the territorial rights of the 
scrawny pack of African pi-dogs 
that had constituted themselves 
auxiliary market - scavengers. 
Individually those market mon- 
grels were miserable mangy 
objects, but they had discovered 
that union is strength, and they 
enforced strictly the ‘closed 
shop.’ Canine gate - crashers 
were chased out of the market 
as soon as they were seen, and 
very rarely did any intruder 
make even a running fight of it— 
the odds were always too big. 
Knowing Fulani, as I later did, 
I am certain that he maimed 
one or two of the outliers of 
the pack as soon as they chal- 
lenged his right of entry to 
their territory; but by the 
time we saw him his situation 


was desperate. He had taken 
up a position for his last stand 
in the corner of an empty 
concrete stall, and facing him 
was @ pack of over a dozen of 
the Union Members. He was 
growling with a demoniac fierce- 
ness, his lips drawn back from 
his teeth, every hair of his neck 
ruff bristling erect, and with no 
trace of fear in his attitude ; 
but there was no line of retreat 
open to him, and it could be 
only a few seconds before he 
would be down under a rush of 
his assailants. There was no 
kind of doubt that—had it 
not been for our intervention— 
Fulani would have been a dead 
dog that morning. 

“To hell with you, you dirty 
scabby devils!’ shouted Christy, 
and he waded into the pi-dogs 
with his ash walking-stick, put- 
ting the whole pack of them 
into instant panic flight. Then, 
as he turned smiling to me, 
“* Well, just look at that now! 
That one’s a little gentleman 
if there ever was one,” and I 
saw that the black dog had 
left the corner of the stall, had 
walked close up to us, and was 
looking up at our faces. If ever 
a dog’s face expressed “‘ Thank 
you,” Fulani’s did at that 
moment, although his stub tail 
gave only the smallest of wags 
as his eyes crossed with mine. 
While we felt him over for 
wounds he stood perfectly still, 
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taking no notice of our hands 
but looking watchfully in the 
direction in which his assailants 
had disappeared. There was 
no very severe wound on him, 
although he had several large 
old scars, but he was shockingly 
thin, as though he had suffered 
several days of complete starva- 
tion. It was pitiful to feel how 
emaciated he was. 

No warmer-hearted Lrishman 
than Christy ever left Sligo, and 
his compassion reached out 
generously to every living crea- 
ture that suffered misfortune : 
so I was not surprised when he 
said, “Keep the poor fellow 
there with you for a moment 
while I buy some food for him,” 
and walked across to a nearby 
stall where a marketwoman was 
selling palm-nut soup. While 


Christy made his purchase the 


black dog stood, quietly alert, 
close to my feet. ‘‘ Poor dog, 
poor fellow. You'll soon have 
some food,” I said. He looked 
up when I spoke to him, and 
his tail wagged a brief acknow- 
ledgment of the tones of friend- 
ship in my voice, but in his 
eyes was a baffled look of in- 
comprehension. When Christy 
gave him a ball of kenkey, 
richly dripping with golden palm- 
nut soup, the dog accepted it 
delicately and ate it unhurriedly ; 
and then, to our surprised de- 
light, as he licked the last 
fragment out of his beard, he 
sat up trimly on his hind-legs 
and begged for more. ‘ Och. 
Didn’t I say he was a gentle- 
man?’ said Christy; and then, 
while he went off to buy a 
stick of mutton kabobs as a 
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second course for his guest, I 
found myself wondering where 
the dog came from—for he was 
certainly a white man’s dog. 
The kabobs were accepted and 
eaten with the same good man- 
ners as the kenkey; and as he 
finished the last of them he 
looked up at Christy, wagged 
his tail, and gave a short double 
bark. There was no misunder- 
standing that double bark—he 
had been taught to say “ Thank 
you” as well as to say ‘ Please.” 
Walking between us, and keep- 
ing a wary eye for his recent 
assailants, he accompanied us 
to my office at the Police 
Station, and within a few 
minutes he was sound asleep 
on the mat under my desk. It 
was so that Fulani walked into 
my life, and into that of Christy, 
to make the third of a trio of 
very good friends. 

There was much about the 
dog that Christy and I had still 
to discover, but from the first 
he seems to have had every 
confidence in us. It was obvious 
that, as a fully grown dog, he 
must have a name to which he 
answered, but when we tested 
out all the European dog-names 
that we could remember, we 
failed to get any special re- 
sponse to any one of them. 
We then tried a few African 
dog-names, with no better suc- 
cess, and it was purely by 
chance that we arrived at 
“Fulani.” There were several 
N.C.O.8 and Constables of Fulani 
race in Kumasi Police detach- 
ment at that time, and I noticed 
that when the dog was sitting 
under my desk and I spoke of 
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any of them by name he usually 
stirred slightly and wagged his 
tail. It dawned on me that 
he might have been taught to 
answer to that name, and when 
I tried it I found that he in- 
variably did so. So “ Fulani” 
he became to us; although at 
a later date I came to believe 
that his original name was 
probably “Fulah.” Then, some 
weeks after we found him, it 
occurred to me to speak to the 
dog in French. His reaction 
was immediate, and he became 
more excited than I had believed 
possible. It was at once clear 
that his Odyssey had started 
somewhere in French West 
Africa. 

For some reason of his own 
the dog selected me as his new 
master, and Christy as his next- 
best friend. He made his selec- 
tion quite deliberately that first 
morning. He was still sleeping 
under my desk when the mid- 
day gun was fired up in the 
Gold Coast Regiment’s lines, 
and when a few minutes later 
I went upstairs to Christy’s 
living- quarters to have a gin- 
and-bitters before walking across 
. the valley to my bungalow for 
lunch, the dog followed me. 
He accepted the biscuits that 
Christy offered him, barked his 
polite thanks, and, while we 
two were having our drinks and 
chatting about the morning’s 
work, he inspected Christy’s 
quarters thoroughly. I rather 
expected him to elect to stay 
there, but as soon as I got to 
my feet to go home he joined 
me and walked with me— 
beautifully ‘to heel ’°—all the 
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way to my bungalow. From 
that hour onwards he and I 
were as nearly inseparable as a 
Police Officer and his dog may 
be; and I, who years before 
had promised myself never to 
keep a dog in West Africa, 
found myself the owner (or was 
it ‘ the property ’ ?) of the best- 
mannered and most companion- 
able terrier that I have ever 
known. 

During the next three years, 
numbers of decent dog-lovers 
were to embarrass me by 
making some such comment as 
“That’s a dam good-lookin’ 
dog you've got there. Never 
saw one just like him before. 
What breed of terrier is he?” 
I hated having to admit that 
my paragon’s ancestry was as 
doubtful as his merits of char- 
acter were certain; for, once 
he was properly fed and well 
groomed, Fulani was extremely 
personable to the European eye. 
He was a three-year-old, with 
good shapely bone and muscle, 
and with much the shape and 
stance of a well-bred Irish terrier ; 
but the thick rough-haired coat 
was glossy black, with just a 
two-inch clean white square in 
the middle of the chest. His 
face had in full the alert Irish 
terrier expression, but his jaws 
carried teeth heavier and 
stronger than I have seen in 
any other dog smaller than 
a bull-terrier. Whence in his 
genealogical tree came those 
magnificent teeth I cannot 
guess; nor would I care to 
hazard an opinion about the 
ancestral source of the small 
forward-growing tuft of beard 
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that adorned the point of his 
chin; but neither his colour, 
his heavy jaw-bone, nor his chin- 
beard made him look like a 
mongrel. There was a proudly 
thoroughbred look about him 
at any time, and always he 
moved beautifully. Fulani’s 
trotting action reminded me 
of that of a good hackney in 
the show-ring. 

That high-stepping action once 
caused me to speak rather 
severely to a trio of General 
Police Constables whom I had 
found, standing in the main gate 
of Kumasi Police Station, laugh- 
ing uproariously at my little dog, 
who—without taking any notice 
whatever of them and their 
vulgar laughter— was crossing 
the barrack-yard on some busi- 
ness of his own. A few weeks 
earlier the Inspector General had 
enlisted in our Force several 
time - expired N.C.0.s of the 
Gold Coast Regiment, and among 
them we had acquired one much- 
bemedalled Sergeant whose 
record in the, then recent, war 
was @ glorious one of courage 
and devotion to duty. This 
Sergeant— the most  distin- 
guished African soldier I have 
ever met—was a rather under- 
sized and lightly built Hausa. 
His very black, but strangely 
almost aquiline, face had a fine 
expression of intelligence and 
determination, and everything 
about him was soldierly and 
alert ; but as much as he was a 
Bayard he was a martinet. He 
got on excellently with the 
Escort Police—who were mostly 
men of somewhat similar ex- 
traction and training as him- 
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self—but he loathed sloppiness 
of any sort, and he seemed to 
consider the General Police, in 
toto, as a scruffy assembly of 
bush-lawyers and skrimshankers. 
In those early days he had not 
yet learned to conceal his con- 
tempt for them, and his dislike 
was reciprocated in full by the 
General Police N.O0.0.s and Con- 
stables who, because they had 
some degree of education, con- 
sidered him an ignorant savage 
from the Nigerian back-bush. 
Knowing this, I was furiously 
angry when an amiable but 
oafish 2nd Class Constable of 
General Police blurted out to 
me, “‘ Please, sir, we three were 
not laughing at your dog. We 
were only laughing because your 
dog walks just like Sergeant 
Mama; and he is just as black, 
and has a beard exactly like the 
Sergeant’s too. We thought, 
sir, that perhaps he is Sergeant 
Mama’s brother, ‘same father 
and same mother.’’’ The sug- 
gestion that he, a reasonably 
good Muslim, was related to so 
unclean an animal might have 
driven the Sergeant to homi- 
cide, so I took steps to prevent 
the words from reaching his 
ears, and for the next few days 
there was one depressed little 
party of three literate Oon- 
stables that did quite a lot of 
unusually distasteful fatigues 
about Kumasi Police Station. 
My trouble was that when I 
encountered them I could hardly 
keep my face, because I could 
not really blame the young 
Africans for the thought, al- 
though it was a thought that 
should not have been put into 
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words. Truth to tell, there was 
a most ridiculously close likeness 
between the Sergeant and the 
dog: the moment the words 
had been said by the Constable 
I had seen it myself. 

Quite early in our comrade- 
ship one peculiar rule of life in 
Fulani’s social code gave me a 
clue to some part of his recent 
history. Except when told by 
me to do so, he did not attack 
or menace any human being. 
He was not inclined to be 
‘matey’ with Africans, and he 
would always stiffen and growl 
a warning if a black-skinned 
stranger attempted to touch 
him, but unless I first said 
“Show him off, Fulani,” he 
never bit anyone, or even barked 
at anybody. To this excellent 
rule the dog made one singular 
exception. Unless restrained by 
Christy or by me, he would 
attack at sight and with savage 
fury any African he encountered 
wearing khaki shorts with socks 
and sock-suspenders. This idio- 
Syncrasy caused us a lot of 
trouble at first, since many 
Clerks at Kumasi always 
wore sock-suspenders with 
khaki shorts; but after a few 
weeks, those who had business 
to do at or near my office, 
acquired the habit of wearing 
stockings instead of socks—or, 
at least, they removed their 
sock-suspenders. A man that 
had been furiously attacked a 
minute earlier when he was 
wearing sock-suspenders could 
enter my office and be com- 
pletely ignored by Fulani once 
the sock-suspenders were re- 
moved. It was obvious that 
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the dog had been ill-treated by 
some African, living in a dis- 
trict where the fashion was 
unusual, who habitually dressed 
like that. 

Never would Fulani accept 
food from an African. He lived 
on terms of friendly neutrality 
with all my servants at the 
bungalow, and he even seemed 
rather to like my Batman; but 
if any of them put his food 
down on the floor Fulani would 
not taste it until I moved the 
plate and told him to eat the 
food. His first master had 
certainly taught him that food 
was never to be accepted from 
Africans under any cireum- 
stances whatever. During the 
years that Fulani was with 
me I frequently found myself 
wondering about that unknown 
Frenchman, who had educated 
his dog so well. On Fulani’s 
evidence he must have been a 
very good chap indeed, and a 
suitable mentor and companion 
for any dog of intelligence. 
From time to time fresh bits 
of evidence about him came 
to light, so that one got to 
know something of his life and 
character; but despite all our 
inquiries, I do not to this day 
know who he was, or the nature 
of his work. Ohristy always 
asserted that the unknown had 
been a high-ranking Political 
Officer “ because, good fellow 
that he is, Fulani is a bit of a 
snob”; but it is possible that 
Christy was wrong. 

After Fulani had been with 
me for a few weeks, we went 
on tour in the Western Province 
with the Cireuit Court—I being 
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at the time Acting Crown Pro- 
secutor in that Court. The Judge 
on the tour was not the sub- 
stantive holder of the post, but 
a Police Magistrate, acting for 
the Circuit Judge during his 
absence on leave. He was a 
grand little man socially, a most 
experienced Magistrate, and a 
personal friend of mine, so I 
always enjoyed travelling and 
working with him ; but it would 
be a considerable exaggeration 
to say that he was a teetotaller. 
Our first day’s trek on that 
Cireuit—we started rather late, 
and so foot-slogged some fifteen 
miles on an exceptionally sultry 
hot afternoon—was a sore trial 
to His Honour, who had at- 
tended a very late guest-night 
at the Gold Coast Regiment’s 
Mess the previous evening. 
Every mile or so we had to 
halt for a five-minutes’ breather, 
while he took a sizable sample 
of ‘the hair of the dog’; and 
by the time we reached the 
roadside Rest-house where we 
were to stay the night he was 
beginning to show signs of wear. 
A bath and an excellent dinner 
caused only a slight diminution 
of his high spirits, and I was 
not altogether sorry when he 
retired early to bed. In the 
small hours of the morning I was 
awakened by Fulani getting up 
from under my camp-bed and 
going out into the darkness to 
investigate unseemly sounds that 
were coming from the Rest-house 
compound close to the door of 
the bedroom occupied by His 
Honour. I was therefore not 
surprised when the Judge made 
a very sketchy breakfast, or 
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when he explained to me that a 
sudden attack of malaria had 
kept him from sleeping well. 
I was, however, surprised to 
see that Fulani, who until that 
morning had taken little notice 
of the Judge, was now showing 
obvious approval, and wagged 
his tail whenever the Judge 
spoke to him. Noticing my 
surprise, the Judge explained 
the matter to me. “TI felt 
pretty dam bad last night, but 
even so I couldn’t help laughing 
at your dog. Yesterday he 
looked upon me as ‘ poor white 
trash,’ and he would hardly 
take any notice of me when I 
spoke to him; but last night, 
when I was out in the com- 
pound, he came out of your 
room, watched me for a moment, - 
looked up, wagged his tail with 
enthusiastic approval, and re- 
turned to your room. If ever 
I saw a verdict written on a 
dog’s face it was on his. He 
was saying to himself, ‘I was 
wrong about this Judge fellow. 
He really is a sahib, after all.’” 
I am fairly certain that the 
Judge had the rights of it. 
Fulani’s first master must 
have suffered frequently from 
* malaria.’ 

It was on this tour that I 
discovered that Fulani was a 
trained gun-dog. We were stay- 
ing one night at a Rest-house 
close to the border-line where 
the dense rain-forest country 
changes to ‘orchard bush’ 
scattered with small savannahs. 
It was reasonably good country 
for francolin, 80, a8 so00n as 
our carriers arrived, the Judge 
opened his gun-case and began 
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to put his gun together. When 
he snapped the barrels on to 
the stock Fulani suddenly real- 
ised what was being done. The 
dog’s reaction was immediate ; 
he was up on tiptoe, quivering 
with eagerness, watching the 
Judge. Violent as was his ex- 
citement, his manners were as 
politely restrained as usual; for 
his quick glance up at my face 
clearly expressed, ‘‘ Am I in on 
this, or do you and I do some- 
thing else?” He wanted des- 
perately to go out shooting, I 
could see, so I offered him to 
the Judge; but the Judge 
turned down the offer. “ Poor 
old fellow, Fulani. Even if he 
would come with me I wouldn’t 
care to take him. All these 
West African dogs are gun-shy. 
He’d be scared to death, and 
would streak home to you in 


panic when the gun went off; 
and I should hate to put the 
wind up him, now that we're 


beginning to be friends.” So I 
opened my own gun-case, and 
at a word from me Fulani 
transferred his interest to what 
I was doing. When a few 
minutes later the sound of a 
quick ‘right and left’ came 
from the bush a few hundred 
yards away, in the direction in 
which the Judge had dis- 
appeared, Fulani cocked an ear 
for a moment but continued to 
watch me. As soon as he and 
I were beyond the Rest-house 
compound and in among the 
food-farms that the villagers 
had cut out of the ‘ orchard 
bush,’ Fulani, without a word 
from me, moved into position 
ahead and began ranging 
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methodically across my front— 
hunting silently and well. While 
I was watching his business-like 
search with a delighted interest, 
he froze into a small black 
statuette—nose pointing to a 
patch of ground-nut vegetation 
a few yards ahead of him, and 
one paw raised knee-high. After 
a quick backward glance at me, 
he answered my nod by making 
a short rush forward and raising 
@ scurry of francolin. I missed 
my first bird, but got one of the 
covey at rather long range with 
the choke-barrel; and, by the 
time I had reloaded and was 
starting forward again, Fulani 
brought me my bird. He was 
carrying tidily, and he put the 
bird down at my feet as soon 
as I bent down to take it. There 
was no doubt about it—he was 
a trained gun-dog. 

Later on I was to discover 
that his difficult teeth some- 
times caused him to pluck a 
‘runner’ rather badly, but, even 
so, he was the best gun-dog I 
have ever shot with. He and I 
worked well as a team, for we 
understood one another admir- 
ably from the very start. When 
I missed shockingly he stood 
quite still, staring at the depart- 
ing bird, and then looked round 
at me with an expression that 
I translated as, ‘“‘ Shooting pretty 
wildly today—what?” And if 
he plucked a runner in bringing 
it to me, I scolded him only 
very gently —‘“‘ Carry it, dog. 
Don’t shake it.” Even so, I 
must have hurt his feelings ; 
for one evening, when we had ~ 
searched for several minutes in 
long grass and thornbush for a 
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winged bird, my dog gave me 
a bad shock. From the middle 
of a patch of elephant grass I 
heard a strange deep-throated 
howl such as I have never 
before or since heard from any 
other dog. It sounded to me as 
though Fulani was in serious 
trouble, and I was terrified that 
he had been bitten by a snake; 
but when I made my way to 
him I found him holding down 
with a forepaw a very strong 
runner, and round them a good 
many feathers. The picture 
told its own story—Fulani could 
not lift and carry that struggling 
bird without plucking it, and 
he did not want to be scolded 
by me for untidy work, so he 
had called me to come to him. 
Most of our shooting was in 
‘orchard bush’ country, on the 
fringes of native food - farms, 
where the grass is long and it is 
very difficult to locate a winged 
bird, but, although I have always 
believed that Fulani hunted by 
sight rather than by scent, 
there were very few occasions 
when he failed to find a bird 
that had dropped to my gun. 

One evening when I was 
staying at Wenchi, in Western 
Ashanti, my host, a young 
Assistant District Commissioner 
who at that time was so far 
from being a Nimrod as smilingly 
to admit that he had never fired 
at a bird on the wing, came out 
with me to see Fulani work. 
There were not many francolin 
about that evening, but the 
three or four that Fulani found 
for me had come down nicely, 
and we were still on the ‘ one 
cartridge one bird’ basis when 
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we turned homewards in the 
rapidly failing light. We were 
talking and smoking, and Fulani 
was walking ‘ to heel,’ when, on 
a farm path within a hundred 
yards or so of the Assistant 
District Commissioner’s bunga- 
low, @ francolin got up from 
almost under our feet. My gun 
was still loaded, and I managed 
to get a hurried long-shot at 
an unusually high-flying bird. 
Rather to my surprise the bird 
turned over in the air and 
crashed into short grass some 
forty yards off the path. We 
had several minutes’ search for 
that bird, and it was nearly 
dusk when Fulani gave the 
deep-throated howl that I had 
learned to recognise as a sum- 
mons for help. I found him 
quite ten yards from where I 
had marked the bird, and he 
was holding down a very lively. 
runner. I was at the time a 
little surprised to find the bird 
alive; for it had come down 
like a stone, and had hit the 
hard ground with a heavy enough 
thud to kill any bird; but I 
gave the matter no more thought 
until, half an hour later, my 
Batman remarked to me that 
when the Cook plucked the 
birds there was one that seemed 
to have no wound—*‘ We look 
’um plenty, we no find bullet- 
hole ataa’.’’ When we inspected 
the bird we found that it was 
indeed so—a fine fat young bird 
without any trace of a wound 
on him. My host was so certain 
that the bird that Fulani had 
caught was not the one I had 
shot, that he insisted on a 
further search of the spot where 
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we had seen my bird crash. 
He and I and five African ser- 
vants quartered the area at 
once, using electric torches and 
hurricane-lamps, and again next 
morning we made a careful 
search, but there was no trace 
whatever of any bird there. 
I understand that to this day 
my friend maintains that the 
bird I brought down was found 
almost at once by a lurking 
hyena, that Fulani had stalked 
and caught a bird that had 
never been fired at, and that 
Fulani’s call to me was because 
he had suddenly picked up the 
scent of the hyena. In persiflage 
he used to tell, in my presence, 
the story that, when I went out 
shooting, my dog always caught 
the bird alive and brought it to 
me, and that I wrung its meck 
and then fired my gun into the 
air, ejaculating, “One bird one 
cartridge’! I never solved the 
mystery of the apparently un- 
wounded bird; he can hardly 
have taken the knock-out from 
a bullet glancing off his head, 
for he was going straight away 
from me when I fired. Possibly 
Fulani did, on that occasion, 
collect an unwounded bird. 
Fulani might not have shone 
at a gun-dog trial, but, against 
that, I am fairly certain that 
very few good gun-dogs have 
ever developed the general utility 
qualities that he possessed. His 
obedience to the spoken word 
was outstanding. When I said, 
“‘ Fulani, go to Christy and wait 
for me,” he would walk quietly 
into COhristy’s office and sit 
down on the mat under Christy’s 
desk. If I was not back at my 
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office soon after mid-day, Christy 
might say, “‘ Fulani, go fetch 
master from Court,” and a few 
minutes later I would see my 
little dog waiting for me just 
outside the entrance to the 
Court-room. But if Christy was 
busy, and forgot to send him to 
meet me, he would wait for me 
in Ohristy’s office until I re- 
turned. From anywhere in the 
town I could send him to either 
my Office or my bungalow. He 
would trot off and go straight to 
whichever of the two I had 
named, and would there await 
my arrival. He hardly ever 
went out on town-prowls by 
himself, although he seemed to 
regard it as his duty to inspect 
all the offices and the barrack- 
yard at Kumasi Police Station 
at about half-past eight each 
weekday morning, whether I 
came or whether I did not. On 
those occasions he would some- 
times find a canine intruder on 
our premises, and in that matter 
he took his duties seriously. 
Agonised yelps and screeches, 
loud hoots of delighted African 
laughter from the Constables, 
and an unusually demure-looking 
little dog returning to my office 
told its own story—Fulani had 
shown off a trespasser. Another 
matter in which he took his 
duties seriously was the carrying 
of chits. He had been with us 
only a few weeks when Christy 
taught him to act as a messenger 
between our offices. At first we 
used a special ‘messenger stick’ 
a few inches long, into the cleft 
end of which we inserted our 
chit, so that the dog could carry 
the stick without soiling the 
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message ; but later on we found 
that—for the short journey of 
a dozen yards or so between 
our offices—an envelope tucked 
firmly under his collar served 
just as well. An Office Orderly, 
or almost any Constable that 
Fulani knew, could remove 
the envelope in either Christy’s 
presence or mine and hand it 
to us; but an attempt by any- 
body to remove it when neither 
of us was present was not per- 
mitted. At the first hint of 
any such intention Fulani would 
growl @ warning, trot back to 
whichever of us had given him 
the chit to carry, and make a 
formal complaint to us by turn- 
ing back to the door and growling 
in the direction of the offender. 
For close on three years Fulani 
was with us. When I went 
home on four months’ leave, 
Christy was gazetted to ‘ act’ 
in my substantive rank; and, 
as well as the other responsi- 
bilities of my job, he naturally 
took on Fulani. Christy was a 
fairly good correspondent, and 
his letters to me in England 
gave me news of Fulani. I 
gathered that for a day or two 
after my departure Fulani’s face 
had worn that perplexed look, 
but that he had from the very 
first accepted Christy as his 
‘acting’ master, and had eaten 
and slept normally. Later letters 
told me that, while Fulani was 
quite happy with Christy, he 
would have no truck at all with 
the officer who was then occupy- 
ing Christy’s office: if he ac- 
cepted Christy as acting for me, 
he did not accept the other 
A.C.P. as acting for Christy. 
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When I arrived back at Kumasi, 
Christy and Fulani were at the 
railway station to meet me, and 
while Christy was still shouting 
his friendly welcomes from the 
platform, and before the train 
had come to a standstill, my 
little dog stormed his way along 
the corridor and into my com- 
partment. It was a great re- 
union and a most unusually 
pleasant return from leave. 
Almost the first thing that 
Christy told me was that as 
soon as he had started to get my 
quarters ready for my return, 
Fulani had shown great interest, 
and that for several evenings on 
end he had been ‘A.W.L.’ for 
over an hour. The mystery of 


Fulani’s absences was explained, 
a day or two before my return, 
by the European station-master, 


who had asked Christy, ‘‘ When 
is your sparring- partner due 
back from leave? Is he on the 
next ship? That black dog of 
his has met the up train every 
evening this week. He boards 
the train and has a real ‘ look- 
see’ at the European passen- 
gers. D’you think he can know 
that his master is due back 
soon?” So Fulani, when he 
saw my lares et penates going 
back into the bungalow, had 
been able to understand that 
I was soon returning; and he 
knew about the railway because 
he had on several occasions 
travelled down with me to 
Obuasi. Good going for a terrier 
dog of unknown ancestry. 
During the fourteen months 
that followed that reunion 
Fulani and I worked, trekked, 
and, when opportunity presented 
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itself, went out shooting, in 
complete understanding and 
amity. Not one serious differ- 
ence of opinion occurred. He 
may sometimes have shown an 
expression of hurt but polite 
surprise when I was shooting 
particularly badly, and I seem 
to remember that once or twice 
I had cause to remonstrate with 
him about his manners towards 
unoffending Africans who wore 
sock-suspenders with shorts, 
but certainly our relations were 
of the happiest. When we 
again went on tour with the 
Circuit Court it was with the 
Circuit Judge himself. Fulani, 
who had not at first been 
favourably impressed by my 
friend the Acting Judge, was 
notably respectful towards the 
substantive holder of the office. 
Christy frequently chaffed Fulani 
about the preference. ‘“ Och, 
it’s the hell of a snob that you 
are, Fulani. You look down 
your ugly black nose at one 
decent, man, just because he 
wears & shabby black gown and 
@ snuffy bobwig; and you stare 
adoringly at another decent man 
just because he sits in a scarlet 
gown and a full wig. It’s a 
flunkey that you are, my dog!” 
Fulani, so assailed, looked 
pleased and flattered as he 
always did when Christy chaffed 
him, but there was more than 
snobbery to it; for the Circuit 
Judge, as well as being a person 
of unusual charm, was a cor- 
rupter of canine discipline. It 
was Fulani’s duty to sit, waiting 
for me, in the nearest unoccu- 
pied patch of shade outside the 
Court while I was inside; but 
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as often as not, as I was busy 
conning the witnesses, prisoners 
for trial, and exhibits, His 
Honour would call my dog into 
the robing-room, and would later 
bring him on to the dais where, 
unseen by any of us in the body 
of the Court, he would sit in 
comfort at the Judge’s feet until 
the Court rose. 

When Christy’s turn to go on 
leave came round, Fulani and I 
both missed his gay companion- 
ship a lot, and when he was 
almost due to return I told 
Fulani on several occasions, 
“Christy is coming back, 
Fulani.” Each time I said it 
Fulani trotted off to Christy’s 
office, glanced with no affection 
at the officer there, and came 
back an obviously disappointed 
little dog. When the day ar- 
rived, Fulani was with me to 
meet Christy at the railway 
station, and his welcome was 
almost as effusive as mine had 
been. And we were delighted 
that Fulani seemed to realise 
that our periodical departures 
and returns were a part of his 
normal life. He had at least a 
vague comprehension that our 
absences were of limited dura- 
tion, and so my next parting 
with him did not, I think, hurt 
either of us as much as had the 
earlier one. 

As soon as I began to pack, 
I told Fulani repeatedly that 
I was going away from him but 
would come back, and that he 
would stay with Christy. When, 
that morning of my departure, 
1 said, “ Not with me today, 
Fulani. Stay with Ohristy,” he 
looked irresolutely at me, at 
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Ohristy, and at the train on 
which he so loved travelling ; 
but he stood—a very grave little 
dog—firmly by Christy’s feet, 
staring fixedly at me, as the 
train moved off and I waved 
my ‘ Good-byes” to them. I 
was never to see Fulani in life 
again; for before I returned 
from leave he had, to Christy’s 
grief and mine, died suddenly of 
some mysterious canine disease. 
For the first few months of my 
next tour of service in Ashanti 
Christy and I missed Fulani a 
lot, and we often found our- 
selves talking of him, and then 
an unexpected transfer separ- 
ated us for years. 

Once and again during those 
years Christy and I met for a 
few hours, and always we had 
the friendly ghost of a little 
black dog with us. It was at 
the last of those meetings that 
Christy read to me a poem, from 
‘Punch,’ in which the writer 
lamented the death of an adored 
dog and expressed his hope 
that, when the day came for his 
own passage across the dark 
river, he would, as soon as 
Charon put him ashore, hear the 
delighted bark of welcome that 
he had so loved in life. It was 
typical of Christy’s queer mysti- 
cism that he commented, as he 
finished reading the poem, ‘‘ Who 
knows? It might come true, 
you know. If so, it is you and 
I and that French sportsman 
that’ll meet and will make 
Fulani’s ears cock-up by talk- 
ing about him in his presence. 
There'll be no masters in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, so we 
won’t have to argue about the 
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ownership of the dog.” It was, 
alas! only a few weeks after 
that meeting that Christy him- 
self died. If Christy found 
Fulani waiting at the other 
side of the ferry—as I like 
to hope he did—I know him 
well enough to be sure that 
his caressing voice said, “* Hullo, 
Fulani, you stuck-up old black 
snob; it’s grand to see you 
again. Yes, dog, we'll wait 
here a spot longer, you and I, 
and some good day he will 
come too.” 

There have been other friends 
and other good dogs in the 
years that have since passed, 
but none quite the same to me 
as those two. Yet most wounds 
heal in the course of time, and 
after more than twenty years 
it was only infrequently that I 
found myself thinking about my 
friends of those Kumasi days. 
Then one moonlight night, on a 
small island with most of the 
diameter of the world between 
it and West Africa, Christy and 
Fulani stepped back again most 
vividly into my memory. It 
had been Red Cross Day on the 
island, and all day I had been 
doing what I could to assist my 
friend the District Commissioner 
and his Red Cross Committee. 
The inter-school sports had gone 
off well, the ceremonial meké 
and the kava ceremony had 
been performed magnificently, 
the massed choirs of the island 
had sung beautifully—as Pacific 
island choirs nearly always do— 
and all had been enjoyed equally 
by the spectators and by the 
performers. Then at 8 P.M. 
came the much-looked-forward- 
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to novelty—the very first cine- 
matograph show ever given on 
the island. Father Jeremie of 
the Marist Mission, ever a 
bold experimenter in matters 
mechanical, had returned from 
Suva a few days earlier bringing 
with him a very second-hand and 
dilapidated travelling cinemato- 
graph outfit which he had bought 
at a knock-down price. The 
District Commissioner and I, 
when earlier that day we had 
seen what a ramshackle collec- 
tion of old junk he was 
assembling, were in real doubt 
whether it could be made to 
work at all; but Father Jeremie 
was something of a miracle- 
worker with his box of fitter’s 
tools ; for promptly at 7.58 P.M. 
the whitewashed wall of the 
Marist Mission Schoolhouse 
sprang into brilliant illumina- 
tion, and the slogan “ Give 
generously to the British Red 
OCross’’ was read with awed 
interest by the crowd of islanders 
there assembled. 

To the few islanders present 
who had seen and heard coloured 
‘speakies’ in the big cinema 
theatres on the larger islands, 
the worn rags and tatters of 
ancient silent films that Father 
Jeremie showed that night may 
have been a disappointment, 
but to the great majority of the 
audience they were marvellous. 
We Europeans enjoyed im- 
mensely the delighted laughter 
of the islanders at the absurdi- 
ties of Ohaplin in “ Charley 
buys a bulldog,” and were 
touched by their sincere emotion 
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when worn-out fragments of a 
film showing the funeral of 
King George V. were screened. 
Then, at the very end of the 
show, there came part of an 
ancient travelogue called, I 
think, “ The white man’s grave 
no longer,” and to my amuse- 
ment I saw a string of pictures 
of places and things that I 
knew so well: Christiansborg 
Castle, the fort at Cape Coast, 
Takoradi Harbour, and the ar- 
rival of the Kumasi train at 
Sekondi Station. Then a worn 
caption said, “ Ashanti. Land 
of pageantry,” and I found 
myself looking at a gathering of 
Chiefs on the Fort cricket ground 
at Kumasi. I could recognise 
many of the Chiefs, and several 
of them were old friends of 
mine. I was naming them 
to the District Commissioner 
when I caught my breath and 
stopped. Through the middle 
of the crowd on the screen came 
Christy—Sam Browne belt, as 
always, a hole or two too loose 
to be smart; helmet at the 
usual rakish angle; ash stick 
as ever in his left hand, and 
on his face the smile I knew so 
well. He looked straight at the 
camera for a moment, as though 
the operator had spoken to him, 
and then turned to speak to 
somebody behind him. From 
behind his legs trotted Fulani— 
Fulani up on tiptoe, very con- 
scious that he was on parade, 
and so even more like Hscort 
Police Sergeant Mama than 
usual. It hurt a lot, and yet 
T loved seeing them again. 
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No purpose is served by trying 
to minimise the gravity of the 
reverses sustained by the Forces 
of the United Nations in Korea. 
General MacArthur had launched 
the offensive that was to end 
the campaign, his men were 
near the Manchurian frontier, 
and, imprudently, he told them 
they would be home by Christ- 
mas. Then the Chinese crossed 
the border. Much has been 
made of the disparity in numbers, 
but General MacArthur must 
have had at his disposal 170,000 
(or more) men, whereas the 


Chinese in the fighting-line had 
270,000 (or perhaps less). What- 
ever the disparity may have 
been, it was formidable enough, 


but the United Nations, besides 
having command both of the 
sea and of the air, were surely 
better equipped than their op- 
ponents. Yet in a very few 
days the question was not which 
side would win ; it was whether 
the forces of the United Nations 
were to suffer a débacle. A 
mechanised and armoured army, 
with overwhelming air support, 
was being driven off the map by 
a mass of under-equipped foot- 
soldiers. Nor was the mass so 
irresistible in dimensions. Any 
satisfaction that was felt over 
the escape of the 10th Corps in 
the north-eastern sector was 
qualified by the reflection that 
the men of the United Nations 
had been bundled on to the 
bridgehead of Hungnam by an 
adversary who was not numeric- 
ally so very much stronger. 


The countries of the Hast 
have not been slow in pointing 
the moral of these distressing 
events in Korea. If some of 
the best troops in the United 
States, supported by picked 
bodies of men from other coun- 
tries, can do no better against 
the Chinese, what hope have 
the Western democracies of 
resisting the Russians in other 
places? That question is being 
asked today in Indo-China, in 
Malaya and in Burma, where 
the good effect of General Mac- 
Arthur’s success in the autumn 
has been completely undone. 
The same question is causing 
heart-searchings much farther 
afield—in Persia and Turkey 
and Jugoslavia, for example, 
and even more in Western Ger- 
many. It is also pointed out 
that the bulk of the available 
fighting divisions of the United 
States and the United Kingdom 
are now pinned down in remote 
places, while not a single Russian 
soldier is in the firing-line any- 
where. That is the grim fact 
behind Mr Eden’s point, which 
no one disputed in the House of 
Commons on 28th November, 
that the “ mortal danger ”’ lies 
not in the Far East but in Europe. 

The debate in the Commons 
was swiftly followed by the 
Prime Minister’s journey to 
Washington. Everyone agreed 
that he was right to go; and 
for a special reason he had to go. 
President Truman, at a Press 
Conference, had just made his 
unfortunate remark about the 
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atomic bomb; and, although 
his statement was at once clari- 
fied (and, in fact, contradicted), 
a feeling of something more 
than uneasiness remained. The 
Socialist backbenchers were 
particularly restive. They did 
not exactly threaten a mutiny, 
but they expressed a discontent 
which no wise leader could 
afford to disregard. So the 
Prime Minister made a quick 
decision to cross the Atlantic. 
His conversation with President 
Truman ranged far beyond 
atomic warfare, but at any rate 
he came away satisfied that 
neither the uranium bomb, nor 
its far more formidable brother, 
the hydrogen bomb, was going 
to be dropped on a purely 
military, or even a purely 
American, decision. Neverthe- 


less, it is necessary to add that 


on his return he discovered that 
the Commons did not altogether 
share his content. 

The Prime Minister’s speech 
to the National Press Club at 
Washington was not the least of 
the good results of his journey. 
The Americans had smelt the 
cursed word ‘ appeasement’ in 
some of the recent British pro- 
nouncements and were re- 
membering Munich. The Prime 
Minister was able to offer them 
some reassurance both about 
this and the British determina- 
tion to keep in step with their 
Allies of the United States. His 
performance on this occasion 
was immeasurably better than 
his performance before the 
same audience shortly after he 
became Prime Minister, when he 
failed to catch the atmosphere 
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of the meeting and rated the 
gentlemen of the Press as though 
they were hostile questioners in 
the House of Commons. But 
that was a luckless visit in more 
respects than one. He had only 
recently displaced Mr Churchill, 
and President Truman had not 
long succeeded President Roose- 
velt. The contrast was too 
obvious to be unnoticed; and 
Mrs Longworth, the daughter of 
Theodore Roosevelt and reputed 
owner of the sharpest tongue in 
Washington, summed up the 
general opinion when she re- 
marked brightly, “ Well, our 
little people seem to be enjoy- 
ing themselves.”” Today that 
description would hardly be 
given to either of the principals. 

On one point the President 
and Prime Minister disagreed, 
and frankly avowed their dis- 
agreement. We have acknow- 
ledged the People’s Republic 
of China and are anxious to 
bring its representatives — not 
at once, but in due course—on 
to the Security Council. The 
Americans, on the other hand, 
will have nothing to do with 
either proposal. In spite of 
every temptation—and some- 
times the temptation must have 
been very strong—Chiang Kai- 
shek is still their man. This 
stubborn loyalty is compre- 
hensible at the moment, when 
the Ohinese Communists are 
actively engaged in shooting 
down Americans in Korea, but 
as a long-term policy it is not 
easily defended. We may have 
been in too much of a hurry 
to recognise Mao Tse-tung, but 
the Americans are being quite 
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unrealistic in continuing to pre- 
tend that Chiang, who now 
occupies only the island of For- 
mosa—and that by grace of 
American sea and air power— 
has any right to speak for the 
people of China. If it would be 
fantastic to invite Mao Tse- 
tung to send a representative to 
sit on a body with which, in 
everything but name, he is at 
war, it is just as fantastic to 
allow Chiang Kai-shek’s man 
to continue to represent a 
country which has expelled and 
disavowed his master. 

As to the future, who can 
tell? The word ‘appeasement’ 
must not be mentioned; but 
suitable synonyms are already 
being breathed. At the moment 
the doubt is whether the Chinese, 
having just scored so resound- 
ing a success, are in the mood 
for conciliation of any kind. 
General MacArthur did not stop 
at the 38th Parallel when he 
thought he was winning. Why 
then, it may be argued, should 
the People’s Republic of China ? 


The announcement that by 
the end of this year the United 
Kingdom will be able to dispense 
with Marshall Aid has scarcely 
received the attention it de- 
serves. Strange as it may seem, 
@ simultaneous announcement 
of an impending cut in the meat 
ration won more publicity. The 
man in the street —or, rather, 
the woman in the queue —is 
more impressed by the diminish- 
ing size of the Sunday joint 
than by the state of a balance 
of payments which no one except 
experts thoroughly understands. 
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But the achievement is 
notable. It antedates by at 


least a year the expectations on 
beth sides of the Atlantic; it 
gives a very timely hint to other 
European countries to go and 
do likewise; and it is a real 
triumph for Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who is now leading the life of 
an invalid. 


The congratulations . have 
been accompanied by some 
words of warning. Curiously 


enough, the Korean business 
has had a lot to do with the 
recovery of the pound sterling. 
The Americans, as all are aware, 
have been busy stockpiling 
during the past few months. 
They have been buying heavily 
from the sterling countries the 
raw materials essential to re- 
armament; and they have 
refrained from exporting many 
of their own manufactured pro- 
ducts which Europe would be 
glad to have. This situation 
will end if the threat of war 
passes. American orders from 
overseas will then be cut down 
and American exports will 
again go out. Only a brazen 
optimist would assert that 
Britain is through the worst of 
her troubles or that Marshall 
Aid has gone for ever. It may 
appear under a new name, but 
the likelihood is that within the 
next year or two it will have 
come back, 


The trade unionist can make 
out a perfectly reasonable case 
for bringing pressure to bear 
upon a fellow worker to join a 
Union. He can point out that 
for one hundred years or more 
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almost every improvement in 
wages and working conditions 
has been won by a Union or 
Unions, bargaining with an em- 
ployer or employers; and that 
sometimes the gain has only 
been made by a strike or the 
threat of a strike, by sacrifice or 
the risk of sacrifice. The trade 
unionist has paid the bills, but 
every worker in the industry 
has enjoyed the benefits; so 
that a man who is not a trade 
unionist is in the invidious 
position of reaping where others 
have sown. 

The argument is fair enough, 
but it ceases to be so fair when 
it goes on to propound not that 
every employee should, but that 
he must, join a Union. In the 
old days a ‘ closed shop’ meant 
a works where, by the unilateral 
decision of the employer, no 


man was allowed to belong to 


a Trade Union. Nowadays it 
means a works where every man 
has to join. Most people would 
agree that the first ban was 
tyrannical. They are not 80 
sure about the second; yet 
very much the same argument 
applies to both. 

Under a clause of the Trade 
Union Act of 1927 it became an 
offence for a Public Authority 
to compel or to forbid its em- 
ployees to join a Trade Union, 
to tell them which Union they 
should join, or to differentiate 
in treatment between Union 
and non-Union men. Unfor- 
tunately, this reasonable rule 
vanished when the Act of 1927 
was repealed by the Trade Union 
Act of 1945. Thenceforth a 
Public Authority could declare 
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a ‘closed shop’ of either kind, 
closed to trade unionists or to 
non-unionists. For some time, 
owing to the operation of the 
Control of Engagements Order, 
the effect of repeal was not felt; 
but since the Order was with- 
drawn (from all industries ex- 
cept coal-mining), many Local 
Authorities, where the Socialists 
had majorities, began to work 
for a total Trade Union member- 
ship among their employees. 
These Authorities not only would 
not take on a man unless he 
belonged to a Union; they 
began to discharge any men 
who did not belong and refused 
to join, or who, having once 
belonged, presumed to resign. 
They further assumed the right 
to decide which should be the 
chosen Union. 

So long as the victims were 
individuals, or some small Trade 
Union which was nobody’s busi- 
ness in particular, the Local 
Authorities were fairly success- 
ful. They had, it is true, a 
set-back at Willesden, where the 
nurses, confronted with the de- 
mand that they must form a 
Union and join it, threatened 
to resign unless the Order was 
withdrawn. Since nurses are 
indispensable and also scarce, 
the Local Authority gave way ; 
or rather it got itself out 
of the mess by declaring that 
it would treat the College of 
Nurses, to which the women all 
belonged, as a Trade Union, 
although the College of Nurses 
has never regarded itself as a 
Trade Union and does not even 
remotely resemble one. 


Another and more recent 
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dispute was that between the 
Durham County Council and 
the doctors, midwives, and 
teachers in their territory. The 
County Council insisted that 
they must all be members of 
something it could recognise as 
a Trade Union. They naturally 
refused, and the professional 
bodies to which they belonged 
supported their refusal. So in 
fact did the Government, while 
protesting its inability to call 
the erring Local Authority to 
order; and when the Council 
met to reconsider its decision, 
it decided to adhere to it, though 
subsequently second and more 
sensible thoughts have appeared. 
The truth surely is that the 
whole policy is quite indefensible. 
A Local Authority has no busi- 
ness to act as a drummer for 
a Trade Union; and in fact, if 
the Trade Unions get their way, 
their victory is likely to do 
them more harm than good. 
Nothing is more detrimental to 
the efficiency of an organisa- 
tion than the knowledg. that, 
whether it does well or ill, it is 
sheltered against unfavourable 
consequences, and no matter 
how slack it may become, its 
membership will be unaffected. 
A further disadvantage, which 
should alarm most trade union- 
ists, is that the whole.system 
may be used by the Communists 
for their own purposes. This is 
not a conjecture: it is a fact. 
In Manchester not long ago 
a Communist - controlled Union 
wanted to persuade or punish a 
non-Communist ; so it expelled 
him from his Union, and auto- 
matically he lost his job. 
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Those are practical arguments ; 
but behind them is the broad 
principle that compulsion in a 
matter of this kind is odious. 
It is yet another infringement 
of the liberties of the subject, 
and the sooner a firm stand is 
made against it, the better. 
Not only doctors, nurses, and 
teachers require protection. The 
ordinary worker needs it just 
as much. No one should under- 
rate the services of organised 
labour within its legitimate 
sphere, but when it goes beyond 
this it will find many people 
echoing Cobden’s famous remark 
that he would rather live under 
the Dey of Algiers than under a 
Trade Union. 


Oliver Stanley was a man 
whom his country and his Party 
alike can ill afford to lose. He 
had courage, ability, imagina- 
tion, integrity, a single-minded 
devotion to the public service. 
All this, and more, was in the 
family tradition of the Stanleys. 
He brought to it some special 
qualities of his own—a charm 
which his habitual reserve never 
obscured, a freshness of mind in 
the presence of old problems, 
and a wit which enlivened the 
dullest of debates. 

For long he was a man of 
promise never quite fulfilled. 
When he first took office in 1931 
he was only thirty-five, and a 
brilliant Parliamentary career 
seemed to lie open before him. 
But soon the career started to 
go wrong. In 1934, as Minister 
of Labour, he had to bear the 
responsibility for a scale of 
unemployment allowances which 
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became so unpopular that it 
had to be withdrawn. He went 
to the Education Office, where 
he introduced and _ piloted 
through the House of Commons 
a Bill which had to be shelved 
owing to the war and later was 
superseded by Mr _ Butler's 
measure. In January 1940 he 
became Secretary of State for 
War and had to shoulder most 
unjustly much of the blame 
for the failure of the WNor- 
wegian campaign. Although Mr 
Churchill wanted him to stay 
in the Government, he gave up 
office and rejoined the Army, 
where, quietly and inconspicu- 
ously, as was his habit, he had 
much to do with the planning 
of future operations. 

In 1942 he returned to political 
life as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. In this capacity he 
came at last into his kingdom, 
although the obituaries have 
said little enough of a really 
notable reign. He might fairly 
have claimed to have laid down 
the lines of colonial policy which 
his successor, Mr Creech Jones, 
broadly followed after 1946. 
Stanley established the Colonial 
Development and Welfare 
Fund, on which much of British 
colonial policy is now founded ; 
and again and again he em- 
phasised the difference between 
development and exploitation. 
When the Socialists took office, 
Stanley remained the chief 
authority on the Conservative 
side over the territories he had 
made so peculiarly his own, and 
must have much of the credit 
for exorcising the Party spirit 
from colonial affairs. 
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What was to be his next 
step ? On the Opposition Front 
Bench he had added to his 
reputation ; he plainly followed 
Mr Eden in the succession; 
and many saw him as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the next 
Conservative Government. But 
@ fatal illness struck him down, 
and although till almost the 
end he hoped to recover his 
health, after many months of 
suffering he died. It is no 
exaggeration to say that he was 
mourned nearly as much on the 
Benches opposite as on his own. 


The news that the body of 
General Orde Wingate had been 
exhumed from its resting-place 
in Burma and reinterred in the 
American National War Ceme- 
tery at Arlington, just outside 
Washington, without any notifi- 


cation being sent to his next 
of kin, was a shock to British 
opinion. An outstanding figure 
in the Far Eastern war, General 
Wingate died in an airplane 
crash among the Naga Hills in 
1944. His remains and those 
of his companions were sub- 
sequently retrieved, and, being 
individually quite unidentifi- 
able, were buried in a common 
grave near the scene of the 
accident. Later they were trans- 
ferred to the Imphal Military 
Cemetery. But the plane was 
American, those who travelled 
in it were, by a small majority, 
Americans, and by United States 
law the bodies of Ameri- 
can soldiers and airmen must 
be taken back and buried in 
the National War Cemetery. 
Further, by agreement between 
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the two Governments, when it 
is impossible to separate the 
remains of those who have died 
and both nationalities are in- 
volved, a simple majority rule 
applies. So, after a rather 
macabre calculation, the grave 
at Imphal was opened in Decem- 
ber 1949 and the contents were 
taken to Washington. The whole 
position was unfortunate, but 
understandable. What is even 
more unfortunate and much 
less understandable is that Mrs 
Wingate should apparently have 
been told nothing of all this 
and merely have learnt by tele- 
gram of her husband’s reburial 
on the day when it took place. 
The official answer is that this 
reticence, too, was by agree- 
ment between the Governments. 
Presumably to obviate any out- 
cry from the relations of those 
who had fallen, there was to be 
no ‘prior consultation.’ That 
is a far more vulnerable position 
and one that should now be 
reconsidered, in case a similar 
situation should occur. People 
who would accept a decision, 
painful though it may be to 
them personally, which is 
founded on good and sufficient 
reasons, undoubtedly resent 
being kept in the dark and 
treated like troublesome chil- 
dren, particularly over 80 
intimate a question as the dis- 
posal of the body of someone 
they have lost in the war. 


It is perhaps a proof of the 
amiability of fallen man that, 
in spite of past experience 


and present discouragement, he 
should retain so much buoyant 
optimism for the future. He 
has hoped before and been dis- 
appointed. His Great Expecta- 
tions have never landed him 
anywhere but in Bleak House ; 
but he goes on hoping that 
somehow this time it will be 
different, because he is nearly 
sure that Utopia is just round 
the corner. Sir Harold Butler’s 
skilful amalgam of autobiography 
and observation,! which was 
published last autumn, serves 
as an example and a warning. 
His ‘Confident Morning’ is 
really a study in false dawns. 
There was the Golden Jubilee 
of 1887, which he can just re- 
member, when Victorian pros- 
perity had an air of something 
as peaceful and endless as Sun- 
days after Trinity. Then the 
Boer War, like Advent, came 
along and shook people up for 
a while; until Peace and King 
Edward VII. seemed to usher in 
a Happy New Year. But that 
false dawn, too, passed in the 
thunder of the First World 
War. Was there disillusion ? 
A little, for a little while; 
then along came the League 
of Nations, with all its bright 
presage of a future from which 
catastrophe could be ruled out. 

Sir Harold, who was a pro- 
mising civil servant, shared 
these Utopian dreams. Indeed 
he did more than share them ; 
for he not only lived but worked 
in Arcadia, his particular plot 
in that prospective heaven being 
the International Labour Office. 





' * Confident Morning.’ By Sir Harold Butler. (Faber & Faber.) 
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This he and his colleagues of 
many nations cultivated to such 
good effect that today, when 
the League is no more than 
an unhappy memory, the I.L.0. 
still exists and modestly thrives. 

This comparative success 
might have confirmed Sir Harold 
in his optimism, but if he ever 
indulged in idle thoughts about 
the peace of the world and the 
virtues of the Welfare State, 
these have been dispelled by 
the hard and bitter facts of 
today, by the intransigence of 
Russia, and the persisting rigours 
of life in Britain. So nowadays 
he looks back rather than for- 
ward—back to a time which, 
as he remarks, is in one sense 
as remote from ours as is the 
age of Queen Elizabeth. He 
admits its flaws, but asserts its 
compensations; and, on the 
whole, prefers it to a twilight 
which may be the half-light 
before morning, but is just as 
likely to be the dusk of falling 
night. 

Mr Richard Law is much of 
the same mind ; though besides 
being concerned with analysing 
the errors of the past, he is 
anxious to get people thinking 
on the right lines for the future. 
His book! has the quality of a 
tonic from a very good chemist ; 
or of one of those remarkable 
pick-me-ups which the incom- 
parable Jeeves used to provide 
for his employer and his em- 
ployer’s fellow members of the 
Drones’ Club, when they had 
revelled not wisely but too well. 
The headache, Mr Law assures 


us, is here all right, and it is all 
the fault of that Utopian ‘* Con- 
fident Morning” feeling. As a 
Tory, Mr Law is a little sceptical 
about Utopia. It is all very 
well for Liberals with their 
dreams of the steady onward 
and upward movement of man- 
kind, of everyone growing richer 
and more comfortable and, 
therefore, happier, until at last 
a kind of earthly Nirvana is 
reached. Utopia is all very 
well for the Marxists, who have 
accomplished the extraordinary 
feat of projecting one which 
is practically indistinguishable 
from Hell, and yet somehow 
presents irresistible attractions 
to men of science and particu- 
larly to eminent physicists. 

Voltaire, it may be recalled, 
once wrote an epitaph on a 
lady who, he declared, “ for 
greater security made her para- 
dise in this life.” The Tory, 
on the other hand, should not 
believe in such a terrestrial para- 
dise. He should be content to 
do his duty in that state of life 
to which it has pleased God to 
call him, in the faith of an 
unearthly Utopia to follow. 

But this is not quite Mr Law’s 
thesis and does less than justice 
to an extremely able and un- 
usual book, laden with wise 
thinking and relevant counsel. 
He is an unrepentant champion 
of the free economy, against 
the planners with their multi- 
tudinous restrictions and con- 
trols. This he believes will lead 
us not to peace and good fortune 
but to the pit; and even more 





1 ‘Return from Utopia.’ By Richard Law. (Faber & Faber.) 
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preposterous than the planners 
are the half-planners, who talk 
about a free economy not based 
on the monetary incentive. 

Mr Law’s is an unfashionable 
creed, even in these days, when 
planning has lost some of its 
pristine charm. Clever young 
men from the London School of 
Economics will doubtless pick a 
good many holes in Mr Law. 
It is true that the Welfare 
State was not born and free 
economy did not die in 1945. 
It might almost be said that 
both these events took place 
when the first Trade Union was 
formed or the first Factory Act 
was passed. Each was a restraint 
on trade, but, while Mr Law 
theoretically may deplore them, 
he certainly would not wish 
them undone; yet even to 
deplore them is to suggest a 
return to Methuselah or at least 
to John Stuart Mill. The fact 
still remains that the Tolpuddle 
Martyrs and Lord Shaftesbury, 
for very different reasons and 
in very different ways, were 
pioneers of the kind of economic 
order or disorder we are 
struggling with today. 

But the arguable character of 
some of Mr Law’s economic 
theories should not be allowed 
to obscure the many wholesome 
and forgotten truths he enunci- 
ates. Whatever the economists 
may do to him on their own 
ground, they cannot shake him 
on his; and if they complain 
that at least Utopia is an answer 
and that Mr Law has no practi- 
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cable alternative to offer, no 
doubt he would reply, firstly, 
that if they are looking for the 
sort of highway a man can 
travel along blindfold, only a 
charlatan would offer to be their 
guide; and, secondly, that 
Utopia is not an answer. The 
only merit Mr Law sees ia it is 
the fidelity with which it lives 
up to its name. It is literally 
nowhere, and fortunately be- 
cause, if Utopia were ever real- 
ised, man would exist like a cow 
on a first-class tuberculin-tested 
farm or a horse in a really good 
racing stable. He would have 
all the comforts of the body 
and none of the needs of the 
spirit. He would grow, but 
would not develop; physically 
he would prosper and spiritually 
he would die. 

For—and this is Mr Law’s 
last point—the true answer to 
the new economists is given by 
the old theologians. The gravest 
objection to Utopianism is not 
economic—though that is plain 
to see: it is moral. And the 
real cure for the world’s sickness 
is not that man should merely 
strive to discover for himself a 
more secure and comfortable 
life, but that he should try to 
rediscover God. If he fails in 
this, his fate will be black 
indeed. ‘‘ Lucifer is the Prince 
of Darkness,’’ Mr Law concludes, 
“and he is massing all the 
reserves of night to overwhelm - 
us. - I think that we shall not 
withstand him unless we seek 
again the grace of God.” 
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